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éxtraordinary speculations. Meanwhile it 


the Administration has deepened. 
ism, but to identify the two. 


Republican party to be best for the country, 








ynonymous. 


by which patriotism works. 


them; but those who do, see also their necessi- 


tv. There is always a great deal of sentiment- 
ality about a no-party Administration; but a 


patriotic President is a party President. 


Now the principle which we shall undoubt- 
edly see illustrated in the choice of the Cabin- 
et is one that every member of the dominant 
The President will | 
select honest and capable men from the Repub- 
Let every Republican who recom- 


’ 1 


party should remember. 


i lican ranks, 
mends another for oftice follow the same rule, 


corruption which prevails in the Revenue De- 
partment, 


der the protection of the party in power. It is 
a duty to the party, therefore, not to connive at 
ihe nomination to office of incompetent or un- 
principled men, however sound Republicans 
they may be. Every such man is a mill-stone 
around the neck of the party, and whoever as- 
' sists him into place helps to push the party out 


A a ee 


ot power, 

Especially should those 
valuable insist upon keeping them so by not 
x indiscriminately signing every petition nor rec- 
mi ommending every applicant. A conspicuous 
gentleman, who had filled high offices in the 


7 
whose names are 





brought to him, and always had a private un- 
derstanding with the appointing power ihat his 
name was never to be regarded unless it was 
accompanied by a special letter. ‘This was 
timid, and like all timidity it baffled its own 
ends. For the appointing power could always 
see that the recommendation of one who had 
no moral courage, and who was evidently so 
anxious a politician, was not very valuable. 
No man can complain, when he has taught peo- 





tu be respectable. 

If a man has not the courage to abide by his 
onvictions of fitness and honesty under such 
circumstances, he has not courage enough hon- 
an estly to take part in politics. He is constantly 
| sinning against the public welfare, and makes 
i himself a public nuisance, It is to him, and 
such conduct as his, that the horrible waste and 
corruption in the public service are due, which 
have made the Civil Service Bill indispensable, 
And while we have no such law let us all do 
what we can to supply its place. 

As to the distinction between what are called 
conservatives and radicals the President will 
undoubtedly smilingly disregard it, and we may 
wisely do the same. 
i spicuous in the party as conservatives and us 
‘ radicals are not the most conspicuous also as 
honest and unsuspected mei. We shall not be 
surprised if the Cabinet is made up of both class- 

General Grant is naturally not an extreme 

i man, as it is called; if we may mix metaphoric 

i party slang, he is neither a hunker nor a red, 

But of all men he is self-dependent, and if his 

Secretary of State, being both honest and capa- 

ble, be also radical, we presume there is no man 

' in the world who will be less troubled by that 

3; fact than the President. His policy will not be 

3 determined by his Cabinet, and he certainly 

will be the tool of no clique or faction. How 

refreshing it is to contemplate such a President! 

liow the whole national life is invigorated by 

the general conviction that sagacity, integrity, 

und energy are about to succeed doggeduess, 

confusion, corruption, and treachery in the ex- 
ecutive contro] of the Government! 
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hb THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 

th ‘Tur fact that there are only about four weeks 
between the time of voting for Presidential 
electors and the time of their assembling to 
I ballot for President and Vice-President, and 
Y the further and controlling fact that this time 
i is wholly insufficient for correcting the astound- 













me are ote 


United States that some serious change is nec- 
essary to secure a fair and complete expression 
of the popular will. 
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HOW TO HELP PRESIDENT GRANT. 
FEVHE long agony will soon be over, and we 
| shall all know who is to be in the Cabinet. 
The reticence of the President elect has given 
boundless opportunity ‘for conjecture, and for 
many weeks we have been regaled with very | 
' ls 
curious to remark how very limited has been 
the range of names mentioned for each office, 
and how confidently, despite all rumors, the 
conviction of the properly partisan character of 
By partisan | 
we do not mean to contrast party with patriot- 
If a man honest- 
ly believes the principles and policy of the 
his patriotism and his party fidelity are so far 
Party in that case is the hand 
‘Those who do not 
ij perceive that parties have their origin in human 
nature and temperament may heartily despise 


We have to bear the odium of the enormous 


Whether the offenders are political | 
Johnsoniens or not, they are supposed to be un- | 


State, used to sign every petition that was | 


ple not to respect his name, that it has ceased } 


Those who are most con- | 


ing frauds which have become engrafted upon | 
the system, must convince the people of the | 


The regulation of this | 





matter, if a change of the National Constitu- 
tion shall be thought inexpedient, belongs part- 
ly to Congress and partly to the State Legisla- 
tures, the power of each being derived from 
that instrument. The Constitution provides 
(Sec. 1, Art. 2) that ‘*‘ Each State shall ap- 
point in such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct a number of electors equal to the 
| whole number of Senators and Representatives 
| to which the State may be entitled in the Con- 
gress,” and that “the Congress may determine 
the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give their votes ; which day 
| shall be the same throughout the United States.” 

An act of Congress, passed in pursuance of 
this last provision, requires that the election 
shall occur on the ‘Tuesday following the first 
| Monday of November, and that the electors 
shall meet on the first Wednesday in Decem- 
ber. ‘The general ticket system has been adopt- 
ed by the several States for the election of 
electors in place of the district system, whiclr 
prevailed in some States, and of that of ap- 
pointment by the Legislature—a mode also 
adopted by several States, and adhered to by 
| South Carolina up to a recent period. 

The Congressional arrangement of the time 
| for choosing electors and the day for their meet- 
| ing, which constituted the limit of Congression- 
} al power, was made when the Government was 
| first set in motion, and was afterward slightly 
| changed, without supposing, it may be inferred, 
that there would ever be gross frauds like those 
perpetrated at the last election—frauds which 
gave the electoral vote of New York to the 
nominees of the Democratic party. The ar- 
rangement of these frauds, long in advance of 
| the general election, created a “serene con- 
| fidence” in the result in the minds of those who 
were charged with the duty of management. 
The escape from this danger, the most fright- 
ful to the country which can be contemplated, 


well-devised efforts to obstruct it, to the great 
popularity of the Republican candidate, and, it 
may be said, to an interposition which in great 
emergencies has ever saved our country from 
ruin. 

The momentous interests which are staked 
upon a Presidential contest leave no doubt that 
future elections will be marked by frauds more 
serious and genera] than those of last Novem- 
ber. ‘The question, what remedies shall be 
applied, is far above those which ordinarily re- 
ceive attention in partisan struggles. It con- 
cerns the purity of the franchise, the liberty— 
indeed the safety—of each citizen, and the con- 
tinuance of free government. If a remedy shall 
not be devised neither property nor life will be 
safe. They will be at the mercy of those poli- 
ticians who hold all rights in utter contempt. 

As the Constitution in its present shape gives 
to Congress no other power in this matter than 
; to arrange the time for choosing and the day 
for the meeting of electors, and as the local 
Legislatures have the sole power to determine 
the manner in which each State shall appoint 
them, it will be seen that, while Congress can en- 
large the interval between the time of election 
and the day for balloting, the State Legislature 
alone can provide the means within that en- 
larged interval for purging the election of such 
frauds. ‘The whole interval, consisting at the 
last election of only twenty-four working days, 
was consumed in the necessary process of count- 
ing. By reference to our State election laws, 
which conform in this respect very nearly to 
those of other States, it will readily be seen 
that no opportunity exists for expunging the 
fraudulent votes, 

First, the inspectors of the election are to 
count and certify the result; next, the boards of 
local canvassers are to meet and act upon these 
certificates, The returns of the local boards 
are to be sent to some central point in particu- 
lar districts; they are then to be collected and 
forwarded to the Secretary of State; the Board 
of State Canvassers then meets to ascertain the 
combined result; and, finally, the Secretary of 
State gives to each elector a certificate of his 
election; and thus provided the electors organ- 
ize, fill vacancies, and on the next day, the first 
Wednesday in December, give their votes. 

These several instrumentalities are armed 
with no other authority than that of ascertain- 
ing the vote actually given, and can not inves- 
tigate any charge of fraud, such as repeaters 
or the improperly naturalized commit. On the 
contrary, jurisdiction over the correction of these 
frauds is given solely to the Judiciary, which is 
fettered by the well-known rule of law that a 
board of canvassers can not be convened by 
any authority after the day fixed for the pur- 
pose of completing their work by statute; and 
| hence it would be impossible to act except 

during the time thus allowed to each of those 

Boards, The frauds were so extensive and the 

time so very short that the object of those who 

were fully aware of their existence, and who 
desired their correction, was completely frus- 
trated. This difficulty was perfectly well un- 
derstood by those who planned this scheme for 
securing the control of the General Government, 
and constituted the basis of that “ serene con- 
fidence” which was felt in the result. 

The adoption of the general ticket system is 
a direct encouragement to these frauds, inas- 


was due to the early discovery of this plan, to | 


in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and 
places which were exposed to the same infiu- 
ences, overcame the vote of the rural districts ; 
whereas if the district system had been in op- 
eration, or that of appointment by the Legisla- 
ture, this temptation to commit these frauds 
would not have existed to the same extent. 
Under either ofthese latter modes of appoint- 
ment each locality would be free of the control 
of any other, and its vote would be represented 
in the Electoral College. 

The policy on which the general ticket sys- 
tem was based is simply this: that it was deem- 
ed material to the power and influence of each 
State in the Electoral College, that its vote for 
Presidential candidates should be undivided; 
whereas under the district system it was pos- 
sible to divide the vote of any State among the 
several candidates, But if the interior districts 
are to be overslaughed by the frauds of cities 
under the general ticket system, it will be far 
better to abandon it forever, and thus give to 
the honest voters an opportunity to be felt in 
elections for the Presidency. The vote of the 
State as a unit on the side of corruption is a 
calamity which outweighs every consideration 
founded on the pride and power derived from 
our numerical strength in the Electoral College 
as compared with that of other States, Divi- 
sion of the vote affords the only possible chance 
for those who perform their duty with integrity. 
In some districts in this city all of those who 
were selected to protect the honest voter and to 
prevent the reception of illegal votes were ob- 
liged, by indications not to be mistaken, to re- 
tire and leave the field to the most abandoned 
politicians, Not only the timid were terrified 
and the prudent alarmed, but the boldest found 
that it was impossible to check in any manner 
the action of those who by intimidation con- 
verted the ballot-box into an instrumentality of 
fraud and plunder, : 

Inasmuch as the legislative power under our 
State Constitution is conferred wholly on the 
Senate and Assembly, and the Governor has 
no control over it, except so far as bills are con- 
cerned, which by the Constitution require his 
approval or are subjected to his veto, it would 
seem to be competent for the Legislature a/one 
to exercise the power which the Constitution of 


fers on the Legislature to determine the manner 
in which the State may appoint its electors, 
The Legislature alone may adopt the district 
system in lieu of the general ticket system. In 
States in which the legislative power is conferred 
on the Senate and Assembly conjointly with the 
Governor this may be otherwise ; but an exam- 
ination of our State Constitution will show that 
the power is not conferred in that manner. 

So far as the mode of appointment adopted 
and long practiced by South Carolina is con- 
cerned, in reply to the ground that the State 
was to appoint and the Legis/ature was to pro- 
vide only the manner in which it should do so, 
and consequently that an appointment of elect- 
ors by the Legislature is illegal, it may be said 
that numerous States at the outset adopted the 
same system, that the vote was counted in the 
presence of the two Houses of Congress for 
many successive terms, and that this is hence 
regarded by many as a practical construction 
of the Constitution too long acquiesced in to 
admit of question, But the true remedy is an 
amendment of the National Constitution, con- 
ferring upon Congress authority to fix the time, 
place, and manner of conducting the election 
for President and Vice-President, which is sub- 
stantially the proposition of Senator Morton. 

The theory upon which the original depend- 
ence of the General Government upon the sey- 
eral States in this respect was based by the 
framers of the Constitution is undoubtedly 
this, that there were interests then existing in 
the particular States of so important a charac- 
ter that it was dangerous then to create a dif- 
ferently constructed central government. The 
most prominent interest in producing this weak- 
ness in the central power was unquestionably 
that of slavery, the preservation of which was 
regarded in many States as of greater import- 
ance than the Union itself. The complete de- 
straction of this institution leaves no interest 
of this description remaining. On the con- 
trary, every interest now points to the necessity 
of a national government capable of preserving 
its own existence. 

In one of the most forcible Numbers of the 
Federalist it is conceded that if a majority of 
States were to omit the appointment of Sen- 
ators the Government would be at a stand-still 
for which there would be no remedy. Seces- 
sion would have accomplished its work if it 
could have seduced such a majority into that 
iniquity. A weakness of structure so apparent 
should no longer be endured, since the interest 
which produced it has been eliminated from our 
system, It is apparent, therefore, that the Cun- 
stitution should be made to conform to the new 
situation by imparting to the General Govern- 
ment the power to provide for the election of 
its chief magistrate, and particularly to punish 
and prevent the frauds which threaten to se- 
cure an odious pre-eminence of the worst cit- 
izens. 

The Constitution, to be complete, should also 
provide that if any State fails to elect a Sen- 





much as under that system the fraudulent vote 





ator the Senators elected by the other States 


shall have power to constitute the Senate and 
perform its duties. 

In the mean time the State should provide 
adequate means for investigating the late frauds, 
with a view to having them expunged, and its 
true vote declared and announced to Congress. 
The power conferred by the National Constitu- 
tion on the Legislature merely authorizes such a 
proceeding in defiance of the Governor’s veto ; 
but if it shall be thought that the veto may le- 
gally be exercised it will be expedient to expose 
the Governor to the dilemma of being obliged 
to protect or to punish those to whom he owes 
a distinction which commends him to higher 
honors secured in the same manner. 





EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 


In considering last week the terms of the 
Constitutional Amendment, as adopted by the 
Senate, which forbade any tests for the suffrage 
founded upon race, color, nativity, education, or 
creed, we stated what we supposed to be the 
reasons which may have induced Senator Wit- 





| chievous enough, 


8ON to apply the prohibition toeducation, Since 
then, however, the House has made short work 
of the subject. It promptly and peremptorily 
disagreed to the Amendment, and the Senate 
decided to compromise by adding to the decla- 
ration that color or race or previous condition 
of servitude shal] not disqualify from voting, 
the words, or holding office. It is very true 
that where every body votes it is generally 
superfluous to provide that every body may be 
voted for. It is one of those things that may 
be safely left #0 the general good sense and 
**the course of affairs.” But the proceedings 
in Georgia show that the superfluity may in 
this instance quietly remedy an actual difficulty. 
It will not compel any body to vote for a candi- 
date upon the grounds of color or race, but it 
will prevent his exclusion from office if he is 
legally voted for and elected. It is a generally 
harmless and just now a useful superfluity. 
Certainly we would not allow this provision to 
defeat the Amendment, but we can not see why 
it should. e 

The Amendment of Mr. Bincuuam indeed 
has the advantage of that proposed by the Sen- 


ate, that it will have the hearty support of the 
the United States expressly and in terms con- | 


great mass of intelligent citizens, and raises no 
question as to the wisdom of its terms. It per- 
mits any State to require an educational quali- 
fication; but that of creed is forbidden in the 
State Constitutions. Whether it be desirable 
to make the right of suffrage the reward of ed- 
ucation as a means of promoting general intel- 
ligence may be a question, as we suggested last 
week ; but there can be no question that educa- 
tion is a prime necessity of our condition. ~ 

Ignorance is the victim of knavery, and it % 
ignorance which is the chief source of the cor- 
ruption of our politics. The ignorance of the 
Southern laboring class was the capital of the 
Slavery Lords, and the strength of the rebell- 
ion. The ignorance of New York keeps that 
city flexible in the hands of Tammany. Gen- 
eral intelligence is the foe of injustice and the 
friend of equal rights, and as intelligence in- 
creases, the power of passion and prejudice as 
controlling political forces declines. An edu- 
cated class, when it is also the class which has 
the exclusive political power, is always mis- 
The enemies of human prog- 
ress have always been the aristocratic classes, 
and they have always been the technically edu- 
cated classes. But the engine of their mischief 
was the ignorance of the other classes which 
they carefully fostered, and which their superi- 
or education enabled them to control. The 
difficulty is that ignorance blinds men to their 
own interests; and although technical educa- 
tion does not supply the moral sentiment it 
does enable men to see the relation between 
honesty and expediency. 

Now it is a mistake to suppose that we are 
numerically the best-educated people in the 
world. That is true of parts of the country, 
not of the whole. At least a seventh of the 
population is ignorant in the technical sense, 
and our first and most urgent duty is to extend 
to the utmost the best system of schools that 
we have. Hardly less necessary is the duty of 
keeping them free from every taint of sectari- 
anism and bigotry; and, therefore, the resolute 
purpose of the Roman church to obtain a sepa- 
rate share of the public school money must be 
as resolutely resisted. The Roman church is 
a political party seeking to prevail under the 
plea of religious immunity. Its claim that a 
people should be religiously educated is valid, 
but the sophistry of the argument is the impli- 
cation that public schools are to be places of 
religious education for which they are not in- 
tended. The real secret of the hostility of 
the Roman priesthood to unsectarian common 
schools is the consciousness that the mere con- 
tact of children proselytes. The Catholic child 
sees that there may be every kind of excellence 
and superiority outside of his church ; ina word, 
that a technical Catholic is no better than one 
who is not. 

Whether we make voting depend upon edu- 
cation or not, we may bé very sure that only 
intelligent voters will givethemselves an honest 
and economical government, and that the only 
practical way of increasing intelligence is to 








promote education, 
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AMNESTY AND PARDON. 


Tue Judiciary Committee of the Senate has 
reported without hesitation that the President’s 
Christmas proclamation of full pardon and am- 
nesty to the late rebels was, as we have always sup- 
posed, wholly beyond his constitutional power, 
and it proposes a resolution to that effect. The 
Committee remark that of the operative words 
amnesty and pardon, only the latter is found 
in the Constitution, That instrument permits 
the President to grant reprieves and pardons, 
and the significance of those words is well set- 
tled. Pardon in English law and precedent, 
which we follow, relieves a specified person 
from punishment not already suffered for a 
specific crime named. It restores nothing al- 
ready lost, but remits what is yet to be suffered. 
The power of general pardon by proclamation 
was not claimed by a British sovereign after the 
country had a settled constitution, although it 
was often exercised by Parliament. 

Amnesty was an act of oblivion granted by 
the Government to those who had been guilty 
of crime, So far as the public was concerned 
it had the same effect as if the crime had never 
been committed, and procured a restoration of 
all rights, It purified blood corrupted by at- 
tainder, which a pardon did not, and was grant- 
ed to whole classes of offenders. It thus affect- 
ed the crime instead of the criminal, and pro- 
ceeded from the sovereign power, which in En- 
gland was the King and Parliament, and in the 
United States is Congress with the approval of 
the President, or by a two-thirds vote without 
his approval. In the British system no power 
of amnesty or general pardon existed in the 
King, and our Constitutional Convention of 
1787, restraining all royal prerogatives, did not 
use the word amnesty, and gave the President 
simply the power to grant reprieves and par- 
dons. 

These brief and clear statements of the report 
can not be successfully controverted, and the 
resolution is very much more than a form, If 
the President at any time and at his individual 
pleasure can issue a general pardon, he can dis- 
pense with the laws; and it seems to us that 
the Attorney-General has been altogether too 
swift in his action under the proclamation. 
Moreover, in the present case the whole subject 
of reconstruction was in the management of 
Congress, and the country in the elections had 
approved its general policy. The course of the 
President was, therefore, evidently but another 
wanton attempt to make trouble. 


THE BRITISH TREATY. 


Tue opinion of the Foreign Committee of 
the Senate, and especially of Senators SUMNER, 
FesseENDEN, and Morton, should have great 
weight in the consideration of the British treaty. 
The Committee, or the Republican members, are 
unanimously opposed to the ratification. Mr. 
Sumner is wholly opposed to it, and by the 
time that we go to press we may perhaps have 
his reasons. There is no public man in the 
country more familiar with the subject of in- 
ternational law, as it is rather absurdly called, 
and among his great public services the speech 
upon the Zrent difficulty will always remain 
one of the most signal. It was a speech de- 
livered at a moment of unprecedented excite- 
ment, when so accomplished and prudent a 
student of international law as Mr. Everertr 
justified the seizure of StipeLt and Mason, 
and when our hostility to the rebellion and 
hatred to England clamored for holding the 
rebel emissaries at any- cost; but Mr. SumNer 
by his comprehensive review and masterly state- 
ment of the American doctrine and precedent 
made us not only ready but proud to surrender 
them. He has a peculiar right to be heard 
upon this subject, and to be heard with the 
most respectful attention. 

It seems hardly credible, as is now reported, 
that Mr. Reverpy Jounson could have made 
the concessions which he is said to have made, 
as that the Commission should meet in Lon- 
don; that the Adabama claims must be settled 
by a unanimous vote, while for the others a 
majority should be sufficient; and that the A¢ 
abama arbitrator must be agreed upon by both 
governments, while in the other cases he should 
be chosen by lot. This, as is said, was natu- 
rally very distasteful to Mr. Sewarp, and he 
insisted upon a new treaty. It is certainly a 
favorable fact for the present treaty that Mr. 
SEWARD approves it, because Anglomania was 
never one of his tendencies. We should not be 
surprised if he considered the treaty as pro- 
posed a virtual surrender upon the part of En- 
gland. For what is the real point at issue? 
Whether England shall pay for the losses aris- 
ing from rebel privateers fitted out in English 
ports. That is the question; not whether En- 
gland shall atone for our commerce destroyed, 
and own that she did wrong in acknowledging 
the rebels as belligerents. The only practical 
way that a government can atone for a com- 
merce destroyed is to pay for specific losses ; 
and the way to ascertain specific losses is to 
have a Commission of Inquiry. 

But the great wrong of England toward us, 
he moral offense, can not be negotiated away. 
(Inly time can deal with that, and we do wrong 
to imsist upon carrying that sense of moral in- 








jury into our discussion of the treaty. Of 
course, if the machinery of the Commission is 
partial, the treaty should not be ratified; and 
if we intend a certain settlement ‘‘any how,” 
the commission is a farce, and the treaty use- 
less. On the other hand, if we have specific 
claims for damages for definite material injury, 
ought we not to be willing to submit them to 
an impartial tribunal ? 

It is alleged that the treaty leaves to an um- 
pire the decision of the gravest international 
question. But to this it may be answered, first, 
that the umpire is chosen by the Commission or 
determined by lot from two candidates named 
by it, and the Commission must be supposed to 
be composed of those whom we would willing- 
ly send to a congress; and, second, that the 
decision of the question of recognition of rebel 
maritime belligerency, whether for us or against 
us, can only seriously affect Great Britain ; and 
in that, as we think, lies the practical surrender 
of the treaty. 

The Zribune very truly remarks that the re- 
jection of the treaty will show that “ enthusi- 
astic after-dinner speeches are not quite enough 
to satisfy the American people for the seizure 
of our hour of distress by professed friends to 
accomplish the destruction of our commerce.” 
Exactly; but while that is our feeling, is any 
treaty or settlement possible? The Legislature 
of Massachusetts has had under consideration 
a resolution that no treaty ought to be ratified 
which does not by its terms concede the liabil- 
ity of England. If that should be made indis- 
pensable, and we should refuse the offer to con- 
cede that liability indirectly, the question will 
merely remain open, 





SUBMISSION OF THE STATE CON- 
STITUTION, 

Tie Senate of New York has voted to sub- 
mit the new Constitution to the people at the 
next annual election, and the Assembly will 
probably concur. It has further voted to sub- 
mit it in four articles: the suffrage; the judi- 
ciary ; the taxation; and the rest in one group. 
If any of the three specified articles are rejected, 
the provisions of the present Constitution will 
remain, The suffrage article establishes po- 
litical equality among the male inhabitants of 
the State; the judiciary article will be un- 
doubtedly accepted by the profession as a great 
improvement upon the present one; and the 
article upon taxation, among other sections, 
provides that there shall be a uniform rule for 
the taxation of real and personal property. 

‘The proposed Constitution, like the present 
one, provides for the submission to the people 
every twenty years of the question whether 
there shall be a Convention for constitutional 
revision. This proposition was adopted with- 
out debate, but it is a very foolish one. How 
would it do to have a Convention every twenty 
years to overhaul the Constitution of the United 
States? The simple and obvious method would 
seem to be to amend the portions of a funda- 
mental law that are found defective and not to 
remodel the whole. In a Convention for the 
purpose there is either a zeal to reform every 
thing or a reluctance to reform any thing. In 
the late Convention in this State Mr. Lapnam 
of Canandaigua proposed immediately after the 
organization to take up the present Constitu- 
tion and to go through it regularly in Conven- 
tion, changing only what by common consent 
needed change. This plan was suggested as a 
means of saving time, but the result would 
probably have been an equal delay, without the 
previous question which the Convention was 
unwilling to adopt in its early stages, Each 
general subject was therefore referred to a Com- 
mittee, and each Committee reported an article. 
The changes that were made are probably im- 
provements; but the substantial one of the 
equalization of the suffrage could have been 
presented in the manner already provided. 





LET THE PEOPLE ELECT THE 
PRESIDENT. 

Ix another article we have considered the 
defects of the present system of electing a Pres- 
ident. The general views there expressed are 
confirmed by a careful paper by Mr. Cuaries 
F. Apams, read at the late meeting of the So- 
cial Science Association at Albany. ‘The elect- 
oral machinery provided by the Constitution 
has, in his opinion, failed. The successful can- 
didate in the late election received a majority 
of five per cent. in the popular yote, and of for- 
ty-four per cent. in the electoral colleges, A 
change of less than 30,000 votes in seven States 
would have made Mr. Seymour the President, 
while General Grant would still have received 
a popular majority of 280,000 votes. 

Such a fact is conclusive of two things: one, 
that the present system in a very possible emerg- 
ency will. defeat the will of the people in the 
choice of President ; and the other, that, as we 
elsewhere show, it stim fraud in places 
where a few votes may nullify a great many in 
other places, It was well known to be the hope 
and intention of the Democratic managers pos- 
sibly to decide the late national, certainly to 
decide the State election, in the city of New 
York, The famous message sent into the rural 





districts to state virtually how many votes they 
wanted was the natural result of the present 
system, As Mr. Apams truly says, it remains 
to be seen how long the voters of Illinois, Ohio, 
and Massachusetts, rolling up useless majorities 
by scores of thousands, will stand with folded 
arms and calmly watch the workings of a sys- 
tem under which one vote in the Sixth Ward 
cf New York may outweigh fifty votes within 
their own borders. 

The present system has no advantage what- 
ever, and is full of plain perils. It was the sug- 
gestion not of State rights, in any honorable 
sense, but of State jealousies. It is a cumbrous 
and absurd impediment to the smooth and sim- 
ple course of the Government, being a contriv- 
ance by which, when there are but two candi- 
dates, the will of the minority of the voters may 
prevail, The district election is an improve- 
ment upon election by general State ticket, but 
the best and simplest plan is the abolition of the 
clumsy electoral machinery, and the direct pop- 
ular vote for President. 





THE GOVERNOR'S VETOES. 





In resisting special legislation in cases which 
should be determined by general laws Governor 
Horrman is doing a public service. One of 
the serious evils of our legislation, both because 
of the opportunities of fraud in themselves and 
of the delay of really important business, is the 
deluge of private bills. Every man and section 
Na. «id axe to grind, and it is not the business 
of the State to stop for each case. We observe 
with pleasure the distinction made by the Gov- 
ernor. There are vitally important cases which 





no general law can cover, and for the best of 
reasons. When these are presented in any 
form we hope that it may be our pleasing | 
duty still ..ore to commend the Governor 





THE WAR IN PARAGUAY. 


Tue war in Paraguay seems near its end; 
and we trust that the power of Lopez is so 
wholly broken that the Allies will dictate terms 
which shall practically complete its destruction, 
The tyrannical will of one man has secluded 
that country from all the influences of civiliza- 
tion; and when his offenses properly gave oc- 
casion for the interference of foreigners, it was 
sincerely to be wished that he would persist to 
his own overthrow, which we presume is prac- 
tically the case. Whether Lopez has escaped 
into the interior or will cross the ocean to Eu- 
rope, as other South American tyrants have 
done, is of little importance, provided the settle- 


SS 








ment of the country by the Allies be made firm 
and secure. It is certainly of the best augury 


the observation of a most shrewd and intelligent 
observer. When Montaicne went into Italy he 
stopped at every castle to pay his respects to its 
lord. In like manner the Doctor pays his re- 
spects to the most conspicuous contemporary 
movements and persons in Europe; and al- 
though his work is necessarily desultory, it is 
vivid and entertaining. 

The picture elsewhere in this paper of Mr. Du 
Cuartiu lecturing to the young folks reminds 
us that the Harrers have published his perma- 
nent lecture to them in his ‘Wild Life under 
the Equator,” of which the title tells the story, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 
February 15: 

In the House, the Senate amendments to the joint 
resolution relative to suffrage were non-concurred in, 
February 16: 

_In the Senate, a bill was passed granting lands to 
aid in the construction of the Green Bay and Lake 
Michigan Railroad ; also a bill authorizing the trans- 
fer of lands from the Union Pacific to the Denver City 
Railway Company. 

In the House, the Internal Revenue bill was passed, 
February 17: 

In the Senate, the report of the Conference Commit- 
tee on the Navy bill was agreed to; the report pro- 
pases a large reduction in the naval force and in the 
Marine Corps.—The Committee on Public Buildings 
reported against purchasing a new site for the Execn- 
tive Mansion.—A resolution was adopted directing the 
Attorney-General to furnieh a list of Lhe names of per- 
sons convicted of violating the revenue laws, the pen- 
alties attached to such convictions, and the number o7 
pardons issued to such offenders, 

Inu the House, the Committee on Elections submit- 
ted a report and resolution declaring that neither 
Scott, Menard, nor Hunt are entitled to the seat of the 
Second Louisiana District. The report wae laid on 
the table.—The Bill supplementary to the National 
Bank laws was amended in several of its sections, 
and then laid on the table, 92 to 78, 

February 18: 

In the Senate, the House bill regulating the franking 
privilege was agreed to. An amendment, abolishing 
the franking privilege entirely after the frst of July 
was then adopted, after which the bill was rejected 


| and the Senate adjourned. 


In the House, the bill supplementary to the Nation- 
al Banking laws was taken up, and the vote laying the 
bill on the table was reconsidered. After an animated 
debate on general amendments offered, the bill was 
recommitted to the Banking Committee, with inetrnc- 
tions to report back forthwith the first three sections 
of the bill, and Mr. Coburn's amendment as the fourth 
section, and it was agreed to without division. The 
bill was forthwith reported back, and as thus amended 
was passed by a vote of 106 yeas to 77 nays.—-At the 
evening session debate on the Army Appropriation 
bill was resumed. An amendment, offered by Mr. 
Dodge, was agreed to, It reduces the number of in- 
fantry regiments to thirty, and consolidates the ord- 
nance and artillery corps and several of the staff de- 
partments, 

February 19: 

In the House, Mr. Maine's amendment to the Army 
Appropriation bill was adopted; it contemplates the 
reduction of the army to twenty regiments of infantry, 
five of cavalry, and five of artillery, and provides that 
no appointments to the staff departments shall be 
made until further action of Congress, The amend- 
ments reducing appropriations fur special purposes 
were agreed to, ont the bill then passed.——-The Com- 
mittee of Conference on the bill to reduce the Navy 
and the Marine Corps submitted a report, which was 


| agreed to. It provides for a gradual reduction of these 


for South America that the same year which | 


witnesses the Presidency of SanMrENTc near the 
mouth of the Plata should also behold the fall 
of the ferocious Dictatorship of Lorez upon its 
upper waters, 





LITERARY. 


Tue [arpers have just published several in- 
teresting and valuable books. Among them is 
**China and the Chinese,” by the Rey. Joun L. 
Nevivs, for ten years a missionary in that coun- 
try. It is a manual of China, describing not 
only the manners and customs, but the religion, 
philosophy, and moral and charitable systems of | 


the nation, with chapters upon the missionary } 


life and work in China, It is written with sym- 
pathy and good feeling, and is a very timely and 
convenient book, now that our relations are to 
become more intimate with the flowery foreign- 
ers. 

Another of the late issues of the HaARPERS 
is ** Her Majesty’s Tower,” by Wittiam Hep- 
wortu Drxony, a skillful grouping of the events 
and persons in English History that are especial- 
ly associated with the Tower ** the most ancient 
and poetic pile in Europe.” It is a striking 
glimpse of the long tragedy of history, that 
tragedy which almost seems to justify Swirt’s 
cynical satire, and CaRLyLe’s scornful sadness 
and impatience. ‘The book of Mr. Dixon's 
will be found peculiarly interesting, and quite 
invaluable to those who are going to London, 

Since Alaska is now part of us it is well to 
know something of that extremity of ourselves, 
and Mr, Freperick Wuymrer’s ‘** Travel and 
Adventure in the ‘Territory of Alaska,” repub- 
lished by the Harpers, gives us that knowledge. 
Mr. Wuymrer sailed from ‘‘ peaceful, sleepy 
Dartmouth” for Vancouver Island via the Horn, 
and reaching Alaska he proceeds to describe 
the country and its history and inhabitants in a 
lively and entertaining strain. The novelty of 
the subject and the extent of the voyage, for the 
traveler ascended the Yukon River, with his 
good humor and his vigilant eye make his book 
capital reading. 

AntTHony TROLLOPE’s last novel, *‘ He knew 
he was Right,” Part I., is also just issued by the 
Harpers, and is one of his most characteristic 
tales. The same fidelity to nature, the same 
quiet shrewdness, the same interesting plot which 
distinguish his other novels, will be found in this 
by his army of readers, who will not like it the 
less that it printed in clear type and on excel- 
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lent paper, and costs only thirty cents. 

Our readers will not forget that the second | 
volume of Dr. Beiiows’s book of travel, ‘‘ The 
Old World in its New Face,” is now published— 
a book which delightfully refreshes the remem- 
brance of the grand tour, and adds the result of | 


corps by absorption. 
February 20: 

In the House, the Snffrage Amendment was consid- 
ered. Mr. Bingham offered an amendment—one hith- 
erto passed by the Senate 40 to 16—which declares 
that the right of citizens of the United States to vote 
and hold office shall not be denied or abridged by any 
State on account of race, color, nativity, property, 
creed, or previous condition of servitude. ‘This amend- 
ment was agreed to 140 to 33, 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The Syracuse charter election resulted in a decided 

Republican triumph. 

he Kiowa Indians have all come into the reserva- 
tion at the Washita Mountains, in accordance with 
the demande of General Sheridan. The Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes are marching to the same point, and 
it is expected that these three belligerent tribes will 
speedily be peacefully located on the lands set apart 
for them. 

Dr. J. Sime has been lecturing to large audiences iu 
this city. His lectures are scientific and relate to 
medicine. They have awakened great interest, Dr. 
Sims makes a lecturing tour West this spring. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Constitutional Cortes of Spain have requested 
Prime Minister Serrano to rearrange the Cabinet. 
The Minister of the Colonies has issned a decree es- 
tablishing a uniform system of jurisprudence, abolish- 
ing ecclesiastical courts, and making several other im- 
portant reforms. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
on February 16 to assassinate General Prim. The 
Duke de Montpensier hae been permitted to return to 
Spain as a private. ’ 

Late advices from Cuba indicate that the insurrec- 
tion is rapidly spreading throughout the island. Ha- 
vana itself is practically in a state of siege, although 
not officially declared so. Wherever the standard of 
revolt is raised the ineurrectioulets are joined by large 
numbers of recruits. J hose who do not join the reb- 
els are forced to abandon their labors and seek safety 
within the Government strong-holds. Many planta- 
tions have been entirely deserted by both owners and 
employés, and crope are spoiling for want of care. 

e new British Parliament was formally opened 
February 16. The Queen, in her speech, congratulates 
the country on the reign of peace; hopes that the 
friendship which ought to exist between the United 
States and Great Britain may be established on a firm 
basis; and augurs well for the economy and efficiency 
of her new administration. 

The reported evacuation of Asuncion by the Para- 
guayan army, and subsequent flight of President Lo- 
pez, is confirmed by later advices from Rio Janeiro. 

Public meetings of a somewhat extraordinary va- 
ture have recently been held in France, at which sen- 
timents have been expressed in favor of the abolition 
of all religion and order, and of the ruling dynasty. 
The Emperor has conrequently abolished the privilege 
of the people to assemble in public meetings. 

A dreadful disaster oceurred recently on board the 
Austrian frigate Radetsky in the Adriatic. An explo- 
sion took place in the powder magazine, completely 
blowing up the sbip and killing nearly all the officers 


and crew. 

The Mikado of Japan retains ex-Lieatenant Grin- 
nell, an American, a8 Chief of his Naval Bureau, and 
has appointed General Pau! Frank, an American of- 
ficer, General-in-Chief of the Japanese army, at a sal- 
ary of $12,000 a year. 

her. Daniel A. Lange, English representattve of the 
Suez Canal Company, advertises officially that the 
Canal will be opened to genera! navigation on Octo- 
ber 1 of this year. Its width will then be 74 feet at 
bottom, 887 feet at top, and its depth 26 feet. = - 
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DU CHAILLU’S LECTURES FOR | 
THE YOUNG FOLKS. 

Mr. Du Cuar_ttu—the celebrated African ex- 
plorer—has, at least so far as young folks are 
concerned, taken the front rank among our pop- 
ular lecturers. His series of three lectures re- 
cently delivered in the Horticultural Hall at Bos- 
ton were attended by thousands of young people, 
and were a remarkable success. Mr. Du CHalz- | 
LU is peculiarly well fitted for a popular lecturer. 
In the first place he has something to say, and 
what he says is new. He adds to the stock of | 
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MR. PAUL DU CHAILLU LECTURING TO THE YOUNG FOLKS OF BOSTON. 


human information. His styleis inimitable. In- 
teresting as are his printed works, as compared 
with those of other traveicrs, his lectures, deliv- 
ered as he delivers them, are still more interest- 
ing. 

We give on this page an illustration showing 
this famous traveler as he appeared when address- 
ing his youthful auditors in Boston. ‘* It is say- 


ing but little,” says the Boston Daily Advertiser, | 


‘**to state that the lecturer was successful in his 
efforts to interest his eager auditors. There has 
not for many years been a lecturer who so com- 


pletely delighted his audience ; and both old and 


young were equally interested and instructed. 
Du Cuaituv has the happy faculty of living over 
again in speech the adventures of his career as a 
traveler; he became so absorbed in his relation 
of hunting wild beasts that there was no one in 
the hall who did not catch his enthusiasm. It 
was very interesting to see the hundreds of boys 
and girls who sat before him leaning forward, 
with half-open mouths and sparkling eyes, as 
he unfolded his large cartoons and depicted the 
scenes that they portrayed.” 

The subjects of these lectures related to the 
animals, vegetation, villages, and people of the 
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interior of Africa. We understand that the in- 
terest excited by them will lead to the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘ Young Folks’ Lyceum” at Boston. 
We have not space to give any detailed report of 
Mr. Du Cuatttuv’s lectures; but, as he will 
probably be invited to deliver them in all our 
large cities, we advise all our young readers to 
hear them for themselves, and also to read his 
charming books, ‘‘ The Ashango Land,” ‘*‘ The 
Gorilla Country,” and ‘‘ Wild Life under the 
Equator.” Mr. Du Cuaruv’s lecture on ‘* Races 
and Types of Mankind” has been highly appreci- 
ated by our most learned savans. 
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GRAND MASQUERADE CARNIVAL AT THE SKATING RINK, BUFFALO, NEW Y 
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A VELOCIPEDE OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


A VELOCIPEDE OF FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. 


Tue velocipede, which is just at this moment 
so popular in New York, was brought to the 
city just fifty years ago! It was supposed to be 
the invention of a German nobleman, Baron 
Cuartes dE Drats, who used it while perform- 
ing his official duties as master of the woods and 
forests belonging to the Grand-Duke of Baden. 
They were for a long time called the Drasina, 
from the inventor; and on their introduction 
into England, at the beginning of the present 
century, the greatest possible expectations were 
created with regard to their usefulness and speed. 
The nature and properties of the machine were 
thus set forth: 1. That on a well maintained 
post-road they would travel up a hill as fast as a 
man could walk. 2. On a plain, even after a 
heavy rain, they would go six or seven miles an 
hour. 3. When the roads were dry and firm 
they would run on a plain at the rate of eight 
miles an hour. 4. On a descent they would 
equal a horse at full speed. By examining our 
illustration, which is taken from a picture pub- 
lished by Ackerman of London in 1819, it will 
be perceived that it is precisely the same thing 
we now call the velocipede, except in the crank 
or ‘‘treadle.” The English called these ma- 
chines ‘* Hobby-horses” and ‘‘ Dandy Horses ;” 
they were introduced into this city under the 
first-mentioned name. They were described in 
advertisements of the day as ‘‘ consisting of two 
wheels, one behind the other, connected by a 
perch, on which a saddle is placed as a seat. ‘The 
front wheel is made to turn on a pivot guided by 
a curved lever or rudder, which comes up to the 
hands; the fore-arms rest on a cushion in front, 
in this position, both hands holding the rudder 
firmly, the machine and traveler are preserved in 
equilibrio.” 

The sporting gentry of England for a while cul- 
tivated the velocipede; but Lord Grorcr Ben- 
TINCK and persons of his style finally pronounced 
against them, and they soon descended to the 
vulgar level of playthings for young people, and 
ceased to be regarded in any other light than a 
toy or hobby. While the fever did last a shoe- 
maker of London made some money by the 
manufacture of a strong shoe with a bit of iron 
at the toe, which greatly aided the feet of the 
** velocipeders” as they went over the ground. 

On their introduction into New York our ex- 
citable citizens went into an ecstasy of astonish- 
ment and delight. The manufacturers for a time 
could not apparently meet the demand. Very 
desperate persons at nightfall used to run them 
up the Bowery to Vauxhall Garden, and other 
more desperate people ventured on them down 
the hill that led from the head of Chatham Street 
to the City Hall Park. There was a place open- 
ed for their exhibition somewhere near Bowling 
Green; but in the highest point of the fever it was 
terribly broken by a wet blanket, the application 
of which is thus detailed in the Ladies’ Literary 
Cabinet, a weekly paper now lying before us, 
published corner of Chatham and Duane streets, 
by Woopwortn & Hvuestes, on Saturday, Au- 
gust 9, 1819: 

“VetocipepE Hoax.—Some mischievous wag on 
Saturday last caused printed hand-bills to be distrib- 
uted announcing that on Monday at 5 o'clock precise- 
Ze velocipede would start from the head of Chatham 

uare, and proceed to St. Paul's Church in less than 
two minutes, and that it would afterward be exhibit- 
ed in the Park, etc. Notwithstanding the rain on 
Monday the people began to collect at an early hour, 
80 that before 5 o’clock Chatham Street was literally 
crowded from one end to the other. Every window 
from the basement to the attic was thrown open, and 
filled with the beautiful heads of ladies and children 
exposed to an incessant searching mist, which robbed 
their lovely tresses of every curl which the morning's 
industry had created. But female fortitnde and curi- 
esity combined are not to be shaken by winds or 
weather. For more than an hour did the throng con- 
tinue to increase, until it was almost impossible to 
pass the street with or without a velocipede. In the 
mean time the Park was also crowded, and the City 
Hall exhibited the appearance of a gala-day. It is 
needless to say that no velocipede appeared.” 





In the same publication of the preceding week 
we find the following interesting account of a 
newly-invented velocipede for ladies, then build- 
ing by “‘a distinguished artist:” 

‘It is to have beams, or bodies on springs, and four 
wheels which will insure its safety. It is to quarter 
on the road like other carriages, and with four im- 
pellers, it is supposed that it will proceed with aston- 
ishing rapidity; but its peculiar recommendation is 
to be the conveyance of two ladies and two impellers, 
at the rate of six miles an hour.” 

We are at a loss to know what the ‘‘distin- 
guished artist manufacturer” meant by impellers, 
unless the modern treadle, which is probably the 
case. 

The velocipede mania of 1819 soon died out 
in New York, and the people who had purchased 
machines at high prices sold them much less than 
cost, or gave them away as playthings for grown- 
up boys. ‘Time must decide whether history is 
to repeat itself with regard to the present veloc’- 
pede mania. At present, however, there seems 
to be no danger of any diminution fm the interest 
taken in this curious machine, of which a single 
agency in this city has prepared seventy patents 


| for improvements ! 








THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MY INSTRUCTIONS, 


My friend did not keep his self-made appoint- 
ment with me at breakfast, nor did I see him 
for two days, when we met in the street. ‘‘I 
have gone over to the enemy,” said he, ‘‘ I have 
taken an engagement with Bettmeyer : six thou- 
sand florins and all expenses—silver florins, mon 
cher; and if you're wise,”’ added he, in a whis- 
per, *‘ you'll follow my lead. Shall I say a word 
for you?” I thanked him coldly, and declined 
the offer. 

** All right, stick to gratitude, and you'll see 
where it will land you,” said he, gayly. ‘‘ I've sent 
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ing I was ordered 
to Herr Oppovich’s 
house to receive my 
last instructions. The 
old man was asleep on 
a sofa as I entered, 
and Sara seated at a 
table by the fire, deep- 
ly engaged in ac- 
counts. 

**Sit down, Herr 
Owen”—she had giv- 
en up calling me Von 
Owen—‘‘and I will 
speak to you in a min- 
ute,” 

I was not impatient 
at the delay, for I had 
time to gaze at her 
silken hair, and her 
faultless profile, and 
the beautiful outline 
of her figure, as, lean- 
ing her head on her 


hand, she bent over 
the table. 
‘I can not make 


you clever at fig- 
ures ?” asked she. 

**T can not say it 
is my gift, but I will 
do my best to aid 
you.” And now we 
were seated side by 
side, poring over the 
same page, and as she 
had placed one taper 
‘ finger next the col- 

umn of figures I did 

so likewise, thinking 
far less of the arithmetic than of the chance of 
touching her hand with mine. 

‘« These figures are somewhat confusing,” she 
said. ‘* Let us begin at the top—fourteen hun- 
dred and six hundred make two thousand, and 
twelve hundred, three thousand two hundred— 
now is this a seven or a three?” 

** I'd say a three.” 

‘“‘I've called it a seven, because M. Marsac 
usually writes his sevens in this way.” 

‘*These are De Marsac’s, then?” asked I. 

** Andavhy ‘ De,’ may I ask ?” said she, quick- 
ly; ‘why not Marsac, as I called him?” 

**T took his name as he gave it me.” 

‘You know him, then? Oh, I had forgotten 
—he called on you the night he came. Have 
you seen him since ?” 

‘Only passingly, in the street.” 

‘* Had he time to tell you that he has been 
dismissed ?” 

‘* Yes, he said he was now in Mr. Bettmeyer’s 
office.” 

**Shall I tell you why ?” she stopped, and her 
cheek became crimson, while her eyes sparkled 
with an angry fire that actually startled me; 
‘but let us finish this. Where were we?’ she 
now leanedSher head down upon her hands, and 
seemed overcome by her emotion. When she 
looked up again her face was perfectly pale, and 
her eyes sad and weariful. *‘I am afraid we 
shall wake him,” said she, looking toward her 
father; ‘‘come into this room here. So this 
man has been talking of us?” cried she, as soon 
as we had passed into the adjoining room. 
** Has he told you how he has requited all my 
father’s kindness? how he has repaid his trust- 
fulness and faith in him? Speak freely if you 
wish me to regard you as a friend.” 

**T would that vou might, Fraulein. 
is no name I would do so much to win.” 

‘*But you are a gentleman, and with noble 
blood. Could you stoop to be the friend of °— 
here she hesitated, and, after an effort, added, 
‘a Jew?” 

‘Try me, prove me,” said I, stooping till my 


There 


you half a dozen letters to friends of mine up yon- | lips touched her hand. 


der,” and he pointed 
toward the North. 
**You'll find Huny- 
adi an excellent fel- 
low, and the count- 
ess charming ; don't 
make love to her, 
though, for Tassilo 
is a regular Othello. 
As for the Erdédis, 
[ only wish I was 
going there instead 
of you—such pheas- 


ants, such women, 
such Tokay, their 
own vintage. Once 


you're down in Tran- 
sylvania, write me 
word whom you'd 
liketo know. They’re 
all dear friends of 
mine. By-the-way, 
don’t make any blun- 
der about that Huny- 
adi contract. The 
people here will 
want you to break it 
—don’t on any ac- 
count. It’s the finest 
bargain ever was 
made ; splendid tim- 
ber, magnificent 
bark, and the cut- 
tings alone worth all 
the money.” He rat- 
tled out this with his 
own headlong speed, 
and was gone before 
I well knew I had 
seenhim. That even- 
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149 
She did not withdraw her hand, but left it in 
mine, as I pressed it again and again to my lips. 
** He told you, then,” said she, in a half whis- 
per, ‘‘that our house was on the brink of ruin ; 
that in a few weeks, or even less, my father would 
not faee the exchange—did he not say this ?” 

**T will tell you all,” said I; “* for 1 know you 
will forgive me when I repeat what will offend 
you to hear, but what it is safer you should hear.”’ 
And, in the fewest words I could, I related what 
Marsac had told me of the house and its diffi- 
culties. When I came to that part which rep- 
resented Oppovich as the mere agent of the great 
Parisian banker—whose name I was not quite 
sure of—I faltered and hesitated. 

**Go on,” said she, gently. “He told you 
that Baron Nathanheimer was about to withdraw 
his protection from us ?” 

I slightly bent my head in affirmation. 

** But did he say why ?” 

**Something there was of rash enterprise, of 
speculation unauthorized—of—” 

‘Of an old man with failing faculties,” said 
she, in the same low tone; ‘‘ and of a voung girl, 
little versed in business, but self-confident and 
presumptuous enough to think herself equal to 
supply his place. I have no doubt he was very 
frank on this head. He wrote to Baron Elias, 
who sent me his letter—the letter he wrote of us 
while eating our bread, It was not handsome 
of him—was it, Sir ?” 

[ can give no idea, not the faintest, of the way 
she said these few words, nor of the ineffable 
scorn of her look, while her voice remained calm 
and gentle as ever. 

‘No. It was not handsome.” 

She nodded to me to proceed, and I continued : 

**T have told you nearly every thing; for of 
himself and his boastfulness 

“Oh! do not tell me of that. I am in no 
laughing mood, and I would not like to hear of 
it. What did he say of the Hunyadi affair ¢ 

** Nothing, or next to nothing. Ile offered me 
letters of introduction to. Count Hunyadi; but 
beyond that there was no mention of him.” 

She arose as I said this, and walked slowly up 
and down the room. I saw she was deep in 
thought, and was careful not to disturb or dis- 
tract her. At last she opened a writing-desk, 
and took out a roll of papers fastened by a tape. 

**'These,” said she, ** you will take with you, 
and carefully read over. They are the records 
of a transaction that is now involving us in great 
trouble, and which may prove more than trou- 
ble. M. Marsac has been induced—how we 
shall not stop to inquire—to contract for the 
purchase of an extensive wood belonging to Graf 
Hunyadi; the price, half a million of francs. 
We delayed to ratify an agreement of such mo- 
ment until more fully assured of the value of 
the timber; and, while we deliberated on the 
choice of the person to send down to Hungary, 
we have received from our correspondent at Vi- 
enna certain bills for acceptance in payment of 
this purchase. You follow me, don’t you ?” 

‘*Yes. As I understand it, the bargain was 
assumed to be ratified ?”, 

** Just so.” 
She paused; and, after a slight struggle with 
herself, went on: 

‘* The contract, legally drawn up and complete 
in every way, was signed; not, however, by my 
father, but by my brother. You have heard, 
perhaps, that I have a brother. Bad compan- 
ionship, and a yielding disposition, have led him 
into evil, and for some years we have not seen 
him. Much misfortune has befallen him; but 
none greater, perhaps, than his meeting with 
Marsac; for, though Adolf has done many 
things, he would not have gone thus far without 
the promptings of this bad man.” 

** Was it his own name he wrote?” asked I. 

**No. 
at the word; and as she spoke it her head fell 
heavily forward, and she covered her face with 
her hands. 

She rallied however quickly, and went on: 





It was my father's!”’ and she faltered ~ 
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the timber is not worth 














‘ fourth « i »sttm. Baron Elias him- 
elf has seen it, and declares that we have been 
duped or—worse. He insists that we rescind 
the contract, or aecept all its consequences. 
y one is hopeless—the other ruin. Mean- 
while, the Bai spel her relations with 
1 ind heavy acceptances of ours will soon press 
for |] Li to this,” said she, 
hur l ) Y young to charge with 
such a on > great faith in your 
} ilt Y ot wi g our trust 
That I wi 
* You will to Graf Hunvadi, and speak 
him. If he t many of his country- 
am of | l generous feeling, 
! ? I f ruin uy us, when our only 
e would to den mrown. You 
erv vé pe | mn} , bits of the world 
1 soc y I am secking to learn a 
I t \ nw enol to make you com 
bl table, where ar 5 others in 
our employ \ 1 iinissible. Atallevents, 
\ ill ns » sort of man we have to 
ri h, and you will report to me at once.” 
lam not to tell him how this signature has 
been obtained ?” asked I, awaiting the reply. 
hat would be to denounce the contract at 
( '” cried she, as though this thought had for 
the first time struck her. ‘* You know the pen- 
altvy of a forgery here? It is the galleys for life. 
Iler be saved levents. Don't you see,” 


! e vo no instrue- 
give. When I say, I 
ld y u all.” 
az not said how he would wish 





trust von—I h 

** Has Herr 
me to act? 

*¢ Mv father knows nothing of it all! Nothing. 
You have seen him, and you know how little he 
is able now to cope with a difficulty. ‘The very 
sense that his faculties are not what they were 
overcomes him, even to tears.” 

Up to this she had spoken with a calm firm- 
ness that had lent a touch of almost sternness to 
her manner, but at the mention of her poor fa- 

rer’s condition her courage gave way, and she 
away and hid her face, but her convulsed 
ers showed how her emotion was over- 
[ went toward her, and took her 
1 both my own. She left it to me while 
it again and again. 
I whispered rather than spoke, 
ow devoted I am to you, if you 
tly J would give my very life 
d not think vourself friendless 
our trust in me has made me 
v IT am, and how humble—to 
t that separates us, even to telling that 
» you. Give me one word—only one—of 
} not that, let your dear hand but 
close en mine, and I am yours forever.” 

She never spoke, however, and her cold fin- 
gers returned no pressure to mine. 

**T love von; I love you!” 1 muttered, as I 
*ved lier hand with kisses. 

There! Do you not hear?” cried she, sud- 
denly. ** My father is calling me.” 

** Sara, Sarat Where is Sara?” eried the old 

in, in a weak, reedy voice. 

‘Iam coming, dear father,” said she. ‘*Good- 
by, Digby; remember that I trust you!” 

She waved me a farewell, and, with a faint, 
id smile, she moved away. As she reached 
he door, however, she turned, and, with a look 
of kindly meaning, said, ‘*’Trust vou in all 
things!” 

1 sprang forward to clasp her to my heart, 
but the door closed on her, and I was alone! 





her 





f you kn 
kne vy how 

fur you, you wou 
t this hour. ¥ 


how lone! 









TOO HARD ON THE LINE. 
Ow» a certain pleasant morning Burleigh came 
n into Hesperia’s drawing-room with a sober 
He was not a jealous man, but to have 
impudent}y flirting under one’s very 
demands some course of action, if a man is 
| The ladies already condoled 
th him malici and whether the ring on 
Vrank Fayal’s chain was or was not Lucy's mat- 
since it was popularly supposed to be- 
Patience he had tried, 
ith an expectation of shaming her by magnanim- 
But then it a certain moral devel- 
hend magnanimity. Had Bur- 
i Beard and Rochester roll- 
need a genu- 
iim all the better! 
her fun when he 
ind indulged herself 
e esteemed his 


ones incee 

e€ a spoon. 
MISIV 5 
hat voung lads 


MITES 
phair 


nent to compl 
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And so Burleigh came down determined to 
m with het 

Now to have loved her was bad enough for a 

ble man like Burleigh. ‘To have been mag- 

with her was worse. But to reason 

Preposterous folly! 

nuine throwing away of‘pearls before— Oh, 

1 not going to say what you have in your mind. 

1 only mean the “jewel of gold in the swine’s 

it,’ to which Solomon likens ** the fair wo- 
in without discretion.” 

\s usual, before breakfast Lucy sat in Flirta- 


r 


mous 


her was worst of all. 


m Nook. So Hesperia had dubbed it, and her 
rolicsome guests took care to make the title 
rood, It was, in fact, only a bay-window cur- 


ined off from the drawing-room and furnished 
ith a fauteuil, a flower-stand, and a bust of 
But what had not that Psyche seen in 
those few short weeks! Hesperia had there that 
ter, besides what she termed her ** miscella- 
. her madeap cousins Lucy and Dot, who, 
with Barleigh and Fayal, had entered into an alli- 
ance of offense and defense, and were known as the 
Square Party. 
and glaringly that people said it was a matrimo- 
nial party also. It is certain that Lucy and Bur- 
leigh were engaged; but Lucy flirted with Fay- 
al,-and Dot laughed and was sweet on Whitney 


ps he. 


And they flirted so enormously | 


| 
| 
| 


Gilbert, known as the Bait in Hesperia’s circle, 
because of his millions, Who can tell how mat- 
ters stood in those days? It is enough for us to 
know that Burleigh found Lucy in Flirtation 
Nook. 

If my reader is clever in drawing conclusions, 
she—I say ‘‘she” for I know that Ae won't read 


| me—she has already concluded that I am not at 


all in love with my heroine, and is quite right in 
so deciding. At my time of life hearts and heads 
are tough alike; and I have learned what we all 
learn by the time we are fifty or sixty, and the 
lesson is of no particular use to us—not to rely on 
my eves! Old fellows like me arrive at a horri- 
ble spirit of analysis. ‘The blue or the brown of 
an eye is only so much coloring matter; ivory 
white or clear brune—it is but skin after all, that 
will one day wrinkle. Lovely outlines are only 
so much muscle, nitrogen, sulphur, what not? 


| Show us something worthier of affection, we say, 





than muscle and coloring—both so perishable ! 

But men of Burleigh’s age!—ah, to him Lu- 
cy’s pink cheeks and tair, white throat were in- 
nocence! Under her broad, smooth forehead 
could lurk no guile. Her soft blue eyes bewil- 
dered him. <A touch of the long, golden tress 
hanging over her shovder sent the blood whirl- 
ing through his veins. Fresh and young, sit- 
ting there in her white frills and ruffles, she was 
immortal youth and beauty, smiling saucy de- 
fiance at the snows outside and their analogies. 
And, vanquished at first sight, Burleigh bent 
over her to be pettishly pushed away. 

‘‘No; you shall not kiss me,” said Lucy, 
pouting. ‘** Last night you were like an ogre or 
a bear; and I don’t like bears, Burleigh.” 

This brought Burleigh back to his intention 
of trying reason. 

‘Neither do I like coquettes,” he replied, 
sitting down by her and looking at her fondly. 
** They are more mischicvous than bears, Lucy.” 

“*Yes; the old story. You are jealous. A 
woman must not use her eyes with you. I think 
you are a Turk at heart, Sir; and, if vou could 
have your way, I should peep out at life from 
behind a lattice,” cries Miss Lucy, tossing her 
head, ‘*and never step out unless enveloped in 
a yvashmac.” 

**f am pained when people shrug their shoul- 
ders and sneer at you,” replied Burleigh, with 
rising irritation, ** and indignant when you place 
me in the ridiculous position of a man whom so- 
ciety expects to be jealous. If that has any con- 
nection with lattices and yashmacs | admit that 
Tama Turk.” 

** Just as I said! Poor Frank and I exchange 
a dozen words, and you look daggers for the rest 
of the evening. You don’t dance, and he is the 
best partner in the room, and vou are indignant 
because—” 

‘*No,” interrupted Burleigh, eagerly. ‘TI 
could not be jealous of you in this degrading 
fashion. I only wish you to ask yourself seri- 
ously—” 

** But I do not wish to ask myself any thing 
seriously ;” fur, knowing that she has the worst 
of the argument, Lucy intrenches herself in a 
double childishness. ‘I know nothing about 
reasoning and considering.” 

** But duty—” 

‘*T hate duty. Talways did. You make me 
feel as if this world was a great Sunday-school, 
and our business in life was to say the Catechism. 
And ever since we have been engaged I have 
been preached at till Iam as scared as Fatima. 
And I am miserable!” 

“*In that case,” answered Burleigh, turning 
very pale and rising— 

** We had better consider our engagement at 
an end,” said Lucey, quickly. ‘*I quite agree 
with you,” pulling offa ring. ‘* There, Sir! and 
now I hope I may look in what direction I 
choose ;” and with a sweeping reverence Lucy 
took her frills away to breakfast. 

Natural result of trving to reason with a thor- 
oughly unreasonable being; and a very lucky 
man was Burleigh to have tried it before mar- 
riage, though he did not think so at that mo- 
ment, but sat astounded. ‘To have discovered 
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| treme gravity of her face. 





that his idol was heartless, unreasonable, and un- | 


generous seemed to him a very dismal business. 

This great advantage, however, had Burleigh, 
in common with most of his sex, over his disloy- 
al love. 
whatever he felt, not the quiver of a muscle be- 
trayed him. Lucy blushed and flushed with 
vexation when people looked for her missing 
ring, and her spite at him grew every day. Dot 
was her confidante; and while Burleigh rode and 
walked, recklessly indifferent where, trying to 
get rid of the sense of loss tugging at his heart, 
the two were closeted together devising venge- 
3urleigh never was in greater danger. 

Coming from one of his long tramps, Burleigh 
found a letter on his table. 

**One of your letters, Sir,” explained Jim. 
‘* Found it in sweeping out, Sir.” 

The edges of the paper were eaten with fire, 
and discolored, showing that it had been in the 
flames. Burleigh could not remember that he 
had burned letters; but Jim had declared that 
this was his letter, and, with that touching faith 
that we are all apt to place in positive assertions, 
he opened it, and read : 


ance, 


“My Dear Frienp,—I am, you say, to describe my 
life here—my inner life; to omit no details, but to set 
all down faithfully. But of what life would yon have 
me speak? Of the hour at which we dine, and the 
gowns I wear? Unless a life may consist in pulling 
up by the root every feeling and impulse I have no 
other. Hesperia is kind to me; it is her nature, and 
Iam her cousin. Nobody here is uncivil. Her guests 
are ladies and gentlemen. And yet I never was sad- 
der! I must say it out: I am restless and dissatis- 
fied. I am a stone in every body's eyes; and I can 
not lie quietly, and bear the everyday wear and tear, 
like other stones, because I have the longing, and I 
know I have the power to become a statue of beauty, 
if some one would but find it out in me. 

“I said they were civil. So they are, when they re- 
member me; but that is not often. I am so neutral 
in tint, so unmarked in feature. Poor and timid, 
and not beautiful! It is right, 1 euppose; it is quite 


He was habitually self-controlled, and | 


| lay figure be otherwise ? 
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natural. Yet I am filled with a devouring envy and 
jealousy. I could talk; and I listen in silence to the 
feeble chatter that these feeble belles offer for conver- 
sation. I am like the ugly princess of the fairy tales, 
with this spell laid upon me that I can never attract 
or shine unless I am first sure that love is my listener. 
And, sitting in my deep loneliness, I see women guard- 
ed by the reverent love and admiration of men whom 
they can not even comprehend, and receiving such 
protection and admiration asaright. _ 

“In right of what, I wonder? Is ita trick of red and 
white in the cheek, a coquettish air, a well-cut nose, a 


flounce and a train that alone may rightly claim such 
homage? I speak peevishly, but love is a woman's 
crown, and till she enters on the empire of some heart 
she is always the wandering and dissatisfied princess. 
And I rebe) against the flimsy barriers between me 
and my inheritance. Why, then, you say, struggle for 
your portion of life's good; the world belongs to him 
who takes it; refuse to sit a colorless and soundless 
shadow, and accept universal neglect. Brave words, 
my dear, brave words! I sometimes tell myself as 
much. But there is the habit of being forgotten ; and 
a base dread that I have of these very belles whom I 
despise, and of the langhing eyes with which they 
would regard the Old Maid who is trying to shine in 
society. The struggle is too unequal. It is easier to 
crochet in silence in the corner. I rebel, but I sub- 
mit. I complain, and yet if there is ever an opening 
in the talk for me I shrink away, and let the chance 
go by; and no doubt I shall always sign myself, 
** Yours, faithfully, 
“ Arion ALNSLEIGH.” 


This remarkable letter was indorsed in the 
same hand in which it was written, ‘‘ sentimental 
and feeble - minded scrawl,” and had evidently 
been thrown in the fire. As evidently it had 
never been addressed to Burleigh. By what 
chance it had been rescued and found its way to 
him was of course a mystery. ‘There was a Miss 
Ainsleigh, but Burleigh could not recall a feature 
of her face; partly because, till the last few days, 
he had been under the impression that Lucy filled 
all the places and did all the conversation. Now, 
on reading her letter, he felt some such curiosity 
concerning Miss Ainsleigh as you would about 
the six stone steps up which you walk every day, 
if you had just learned that the Koh-i-noor was 
imbedded in one of them. 

Quite unconscious of his interest, Miss Ains- 
leigh sat in a corner, with her crochet, very much 
as the letter had said. She was a delicate wo- 
man, who would by no means have looked her 
twenty-eight years if it had not been for the ex- 
Her mouth was small 
but reserved and unsmiling. Her eyes were gray, 
very soft, and very dark. Her reddish-brown 
hair, parted evenly on a well-shaped forehead, 
and was brushed away smoothly, too smoothly 
for her beauty, over her ears. She had no color, 
but was of a fair white—not sickly. Her plain 
merino gown fitted her trimly. ‘Che little foot 
resting on the stool was neatly slippered. ‘The 
ruffle of her skirt, the handkerchief in her lap, 
were fine and white. ‘* A dainty lily of a wo- 
man,” thought Burleigh; ‘‘ needing only a little 
flush of happiness to bloom into a beauty.” 

And that just shows what an excellent thing it 
is to think well of yourself; and how much bet- 
ter to say what you think, even if only in a let- 
ter. Uptothat morning Burleigh had met Miss 
Ainsleigh three times a day, at least, and had 
never seen her at all. 

He made his way toward her. Nobody else 
saw her. ‘The talk was of a drive to be taken, 
but it flowed about her as water about a rock. 
Nobody expected her to have any interest in the 
excursion, and she sat patiently silent, her eyes 
fixed on her needles. 

**You say nothing,” said a pleasant voice in 
her neighborhood. ‘‘Do you dislike driving? 
May I offer you a seat behind my horses? I can 
assure you they are gentle.” 

Miss Ainsleigh went on calmly with her work. 
Reason and experience taught her that no such 
speech could be addressed to her. 

**Miss Ainsleigh!” urged the voice. 

Then, indeed, she started, and looked up at 
Burleigh with an amusing astonishment, and, as 
plainly as eyes could speak, her eyes said: 

“This is me! Are you quite in your right 
mind ?” 

** Will you go?” repeated Burleigh, doing his 
best to look unconscious of the eves. 

A little titter reached Miss Ainsleigh. Lucy 
and Dot, nearly in hysterics at the great spec- 
tacle of Burleigh bending over her chair. 

‘*T shall be very happy,” she said, demurely, 
thinking to herself the while, “I see; a love 
quarrel. Well, it will not hurt me to play lay 
figure, and I shall enjoy the drive.” So she 
went, and was quite at her ease. Why should a 
She possessed that rare 
and great faculty, hearty enjoyment of small 
pleasures. Her contentment was so thorough 
that Burleigh caught its infection. Her com- 
panionship relieved his bitter thinking. After 
the drive he came to sit beside her. ‘The next 
day he would have her drive again. Before very 
long he found himself thinking, since bis own 
happiness was destroyed, why not make hers: 
on the principle on which some lovers fall to vis- 
iting the sick, and others go out as missionaries. 
Quite unconscious of his benevolent intentions 
Miss Ainsleigh received him with quiet serenity. 
All his attentions she attributed to the evident 
quarrel with Lucy, and told herself that she might 
look any morning to see them reconciled, and 
cooing together in Flirtation Nook. 

But did she tell herself how she should relish 
the spectacle? The part even of a Jay figure has 
its dangers. Burleigh was a winning man. She 
was learning to expect his talk and his company. 
Most significant sign of all, she was growing 
courageous. She bantered Burleigh, and con- 
tradicted and teased him with wit, and grace, 
and spirit. What magician is it that works 
such miracles? Miss Ainsleigh was old enough 
to know. 

For Lucy—she made a bouquet every morn- 
ing for Fayal’s button-hole, and fastened it there. 
She tied away his whiskers and arrayed him in 
her hat. 
in his face, and looked down again, all under 
Burleigh’s eyes; all very entertaining, but a mis- 
take, dear coquettes, one and all. Your real 


She leaned on his arm, and looked up | 





power over a man will always be in exact pro- 
portion to the extent of his belief in you! And 
so one day Dot, who was much cleverer than 
Lucy, said to her, 

‘“T never saw any thing so ridiculous, but I 
think Burleigh is getting in earnest about that 
old maid. You had better tell him about that 
letter or it will be too late.” 

** Nonsense!” said Lucy, sharply. 

Miss Ainsleigh and Burleigh had arrived at 
that stage where each is afraid of silence, and 
yet can find nothing to say. Miss Ainsleigh 
prophesied rain. Burleigh denied it. Silence. 
Miss Ainsleigh looked about the room, saw the 
canary, and made a neat little speech on birds. 
Burleigh said ‘‘ yes” and ‘‘no” in the wrong 
places, and ensued a second silence, and Miss 
Ainsleigh’s heart began to beat very fast, when 
Lucy entered, and with that graceful uncon- 
sciousness of another woman’s claims to civility 
which some young ladies exhibit, she laid her 
hand on Burleigh’s arm, saying, 

**T am glad to find you disengaged. I want 
to speak with you,” and drew him out into the 
hall. 

The reconciliation had come; and the poor 
lay figure! Were the shadows deepening about 
her, sitting motionless by the fire, half as dark 
as that falling over her life? 

Lucy drew Burleigh into the hall. A soft 
twilight reigned there, and it could hardly be 
told whether she leaned heavily on his arm or 
not as they walked up and down the marble 
pavement. She was looking her loveliest. She 
certainly was a beautiful young woman, and she 
felt herself irresistible. She looked up at Bur- 
leigh. He was quiet and grave, waiting to hear 
what she might say. She hesitated, and crossed 
her little hands on his arm—experience taught 
her that might go further than many argumenis 
—and began thus: 

‘* Burleigh, I have a confession to make, but 
you must promise me not to be angry.” 

** How can I promise that till I know the of- 
fense ?” asked Burleigh, in a crushing, matter-of- 
fact way, for he was a little afraid of this con- 
fession. 

** How grim you are, Burleigh! 
use to be so severe with me.” 

At this ferocious picture of himself being se- 
vere with such a very pretty young woman, Bur- 
leigh felt himself relent, but by some trick of 
memory recalled Lucy tying away Fayal's whisk- 
ers, and hardened his heart. 

**T am naturally blunt.and rude. 
it you wished to say ?” 

“It was about a letter"—Lucy’s confidence 
decidedly on the wane. ‘‘I ought never to have 
written it, but Dot and I only thought of it as 
a joke. I never did like Miss Ainsleigh. She 
looks so ill-natured, and I felt just a little spite- 
ful at you. Dot composed it and I copied it, 
and we burned it a little to pretend it had been 
in the fire, and gave John five dollars to say he 
found it in sweeping out your room, to make you 
read it. And I told Hesperia the other day 
{what a fib, Miss Lucy !], and she scolded me so, 
and said I had done such a dreadful thing, and 
that I must tell you! And I thought I never 
could do it; and—will you forgive me, Bur- 
leigh ?” 

** Forgive you!” exclaimed Burleigh, radiant, 
‘*T was never so delighted. You have removed 
my last doubt. 1 couldn’t quite reconcile it with 
the refinement and delicacy of Miss Ainsleigh’s 
character that she should have written that let- 
ter.” 

“Oh! very well; I am glad I am sure,” 
pouted Lucy; but Burleigh scarcely looked at 
her, and evidently was not thinking of her at all. 
She took her hand from his arm. He made no 
effort to detain her. She turned away from him. 
He went back to the room where he had left 
Miss Ainsleigh. She had lost him. 

Miss Ainsleigh sat quiet in the shadow as he 
had left her, only it was now so dark that he 
could hardly distinguish the outline of her still 
figure. Perhaps that was the reason that he 
seated himself so near her. 

**T wish I could see your face,” he said, and 
there was a thrill and tremble in his voice new to 
her. ‘I have something to tell you. Some- 
thing to ask you.” 

**T know,” she said, trying to nerve herself. 

** You know ?” 

**T have always foreseen that you would one 
day be reconciled. I am very glad for you!” 

Very glad? Oh, Miss Ainsleigh! all the fibs 
were not told by Lucy on that eventful evening. 

** Reconciliation!” echoed Burleigh. ‘Of 
what are you talking? My question concerns 
you. I want to ask you if you know why I have 
so persistently haunted you of late?” ~ 

‘** No,” she answered, trying to speak with in- 
difference, ‘*‘ unless there has arisen among men 
a new order of Don Quixote, sworn to the service 
of lonely spinsters and undesirable femininity in 
general.” 7 

‘Then you never thought,” questioned Bur- 
leigh, taking her hand, ‘‘that I was the most 
selfish of men, and was constantly with you be- 
cause—I love you.” . 

Miss Ainsleigh started violently, but she made 
no answer. 

**Speak,” he pleaded, raising her hands to his 
lips. ‘* Tell me you will be my wife.” 

**T will not,” answered Miss Ainsleigh, low 
and distinct. 

** You will not ?” 

**No.” 

Burleigh sat dumb. He loved this woman, 
and honored her, yet there had always been upon 
him a certain sense of sacrifice. ‘* It was for her 
happiness,” he had told himself, and he had nev- 
er canvassed the possibility of a rejection. Now 
that she did reject him, he discovered, in his bit- 
ter and overwhelming disappointment, how very 
much he loved. 

** Understand,” she said, turning toward him 


You did not 
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as he sat motionless beside her; ‘‘I could love 
you with heart and soul. Your love might be, 
would be, Paradise to me. But poor and plain 
and lonely as I am, I will not take Paradise it- 
self as an alms thrown to me by a reckless, dis- 
appointed affection.” 

‘* No!” said Burleigh, as eager as he had been 
downeast; ‘‘ bat do you refuse to make Paradise 
fie me? Did not [ tell you that I was selfish? 
I ask you to make my happiness. I love you. 
Plain! Why, bless your sweet face, in my eyes 
you are lovely! You said you could love me 
with heart and soul. Only love me as I love 
you, and I ask nothing better.” 

‘** Beg pardon,” said Jim’s voice in the door; 
** but the bell have rung three times for supper.” 

‘One word,” whispered Burleigh, “‘ before we 
go. Say yes.” 

And some one near him murmured “yes.” 
Probably it was Miss Ainsleigh. For I heard 
Hesperia saying shortly after, 

‘*I never was so surprised. Alice is a nice 
person, a clever woman; but that she should 
marry Burleigh! I am not sure if I remem- 
bered to congratulate them, for I really felt as if 
{ were dreaming. What could he see in her ?” 

Lucy married the Bait, Whitney Gilbert. Dot 
became Mrs. Fayal. Both ladies are fond of 
quoting Mrs. Burleigh. For the moral, if there 
is any, old Mrs. Hubbard drew it for the benefit 
of her daughter Nancy. 

“And, after all, you must never feel quite 
sure,” said Mrs. Hubbard, *‘ till the knot is fairly 
tied. I have seen strange things in my day. 
‘There is Mrs, Gilbert, she that was Lucy Simp- 
son. She might once have married Burleigh. 
She was actually engaged to him; but she chose 
to be perverse, and he slipped through her fingers, 
fell dead in love with his present wife. Oh! you 
can tell nothing about her now. She is mightily 
improved, a very fine woman; but in those days 
she had only two gowns to her back, and was 
quite an old maid. Nobody thought of taking 
her out. And he—raved about her—and is as 
fond of her now as ever. There is a great deal 
in luck, my dear. Remember that! And when 
you have your fish well hooked, don’t strain too 
hard on your line. ‘Time enough to wallop him 
when you get him safe to shore.” 


CARNIVAL AT THE BUFFALO 
SKATING-RINK. 


Tue skating-rink at Buffalo is one of the 
largest in the country. It was recently the 
scene of a magnificent masquerade skating car- 
nival which we illustrate on page 148. The ice 
was crowded with a throng of skaters of both 
sexes, and in every imaginable costume; and 
there was a large attendance of spectators, filling 
the immense building to its utmost capacity. 
When at 10 o'clock the bell sounded and the 
yaasks were laid aside it was a decidedly inter- 
esting spectacle; for the ladies of Buffalo, and 
especially those of them that skate, are unsur- 
yassed in beauty by any in the world. 

The rink is one after Mr. Hervey’s patent, 
and an interior of this one at Buffalo very nearly 
represents all the institutions of the sort in this 
country, and will therefore be interesting to all 
of our readers who enjoy skating. 





ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

Tue collections of living animals, now popu- 
larly known as Zoological Gardens, are of con- 
siderable antiquity. We read of such gardens 
in China as far back as 2000 years; but they 
consisted chiefly of some favorite animals, such 
as stags, fish, and tortoises. ‘The Greeks, under 
Pericles, introduced peacocks in large numbers 
from India. The Romans had their elephants ; 
und the first giraffe in Rome, under Cesar, was 
as great an event in the history of zoological gar- 
clens at its*time as the arrival in 1849 of the hip- 
popotamus was in London. ‘The first zoological 
garden of which we have any detailed account is 
that in the reign of the Chinese Emperor, Wen 
Wang, founded by him about 1150 a.p., and 
named by him ‘** The Park of Intelligence ;” it 
contained mammalia, birds, fish, and amphibia. 
Che zoological gardens of former times served 
their masters occasionally as hunting-grounds. 

Alexander the Great possessed his zoological 
gardens. We find from Pliny that Alexander 

had given orders to the keepers to send all the 
are and curious animals which died in the gar- 
lens to Aristotle. 

Splendid must have been the zoological gar- 
ens which the Spaniards found connected with 
he Palace of Montezuma. The letters of Fer- 
iinand Cortez and other writings of the time, 

well as more recently ‘*'The History of the 
udians,” by Antonio Herrera, give most inter- 
sting and detailed accounts of the menagerie in 
\lontezuma’s park. ‘The buildings belonging to 
hese gardens were all gorgeous, as became the 
crandeur of the Indian prince ;.they were sup- 
wrted by pillars, each of which was hewn out 
f a single piece of some precious stone. Cool, 
rehed galleries led into the different parts of 

the garden—to the marine and fresh-water ba- 
ins, containing innumerable water-fowl—to the 
jirds of prey, falcons and eagles, which latter 
‘specially were represented in the greatest va- 
:iety—to the crocodiles, alligators, and serpents, 
ome of them belonging to the most venomous 
pecies. The halls of a large square building 
contained the dens of the lions, tigers, leopards, 
bears, wolves, and other wild animals. Three 
lundred slaves were employed in the gardens 
tending the animals, upon which great care was 

towed, and scrupulous attention paid to their 

leniiness. ‘Te this South American zoological 

garden of the sixteenth century no other of its 
time could be compared. 


The majority of zoological gardens now in ex- | 
; assist or molest you, urge you to vote for one or dis- 


istence have been founded in this century, with 





the exception of the Jardin des Plantes, which, 
although founded in 1626, did not receive its 
first living animals until the year 1793-1794. 
Hitherto it had been a Garden of Plants ex- 
clusively. 

We shall not be expected to enumerate the 
great Continental gardens, of which that at Ber- 
lin, half an hour's drive beyond the Branden- 
burg gates, contains the Royal Menagerie ; it 
is Open upon the payment of an admission fee. 
Berlin has also its zoological collection in its 
Museum of Natural History. ‘This collection 
is one of the richest and most extensive in Eu- 
rope, especially in the department of Ornithol- 
ogy; it includes the birds collected by Pallas 
and Wildenow, and the fishes of Bloch. The 
best specimens are those from Mexico, the Red 
Sea, and the Cape. ‘The whole is exceedingly 
well arranged, and named for the convenience 
of students. Still, the zoological collection in 
the British Museum (to be hereafter removed 
to South Kensington) is allowed to be the finest 
in Europe. 

The Zoological Society of London was insti- 
tuted in 1826, and occupies now about seventeen 
acres of gardens in the Regent’s Park. Among 
the earliest tenants of the menagerie were a pair 
of emues from New Holland; two Arctic bears 
and a Russian bear; a herd of kangaroos; Cu- 
ban mastiffs and ‘Thibet watch-dogs ; two llamas 
from Peru; a splendid collection of eagles, fal- 
cons, and owls ; a pair of beavers ; cranes, spoon- 
bills, and storks ; zebras and Indian cows; Es- 
quimaux dogs; armadillos; and a collection of 
monkeys. ‘To the menagerie have since been 
added an immense number of species of Mam- 
malia and Birds ; in 1849 a collection of Rep- 
tiles ; and in 1853 a collection of Fish, Mollus- 
ca, Zoophytes, and other Aquatic Animals. In 
1830 the menagerie collected by George IV. at 
Sandpit-gate, Windsor, was removed to the So- 
ciety’s Gardens; and in 1834 the last of the 
Tower Menagerie was received here. It is now 
the finest public Vivarium in Europe. 

Very rare, and consequently expensive, ani- 
mals are generally purchased. Thus the first 
rhinoceros cost £1000; the four giraffes, £700, 
and their carriage an additional £700. The ele- 
phant and calf were bought in 1851 for £500; 
and the hippopotamus, although a gift, was not 
brought home and housed at less than £1000—a 
sum which he more than realized in the famous 
Exhibition season, when the receipts were £10,- 
000 above the previous year. ‘The lion Albert 
was purchased for £140; a tiger, in 1852, for 
£200. ‘The value of some of the smaller birds 
will appear, however, more startling: thus, the 
pair of black-necked swans were purchased for 
£80; a pair of crowned pigeons and two maleos, 
£60; a pair of Victoria pigeons, £35; four Man- 
darin ducks, £70. 

There is a strange notion that the Zoological 
Society has proposed a large reward for a ‘* tor- 
toise-shell tom-cat,” and one was accordingly of- 
fered to the Society for £250! But male tortuise- 
shell cats may be had in many quarters. 

The Surrey Zoological Gardens were estab- 
lished in 1831. ‘hither Cross removed his men- 
agerie from the King’s Mews, where it had been 
transferred from Exeter Change. At Walworth 
a glazed circular building, 100 feet in diameter, 
was built for the cages of the carnivorous animals 
(lions, tigers, leopards, etc.) ; and other houses for 
mammailia, birds, ete. Here, in 1834, was first ex- 
hibited a young Indian one-horned rhinoceros, for 
which Cross paid £800. It was the only speci- 
men brought to England for twenty years. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Tuene are thirteen public markets in New York city. 
One of these, situated at the fuot of Sixteenth Street 
and East River, has not yet been occupied. It is, how- 
ever, nearly completed, is substantially built, well ven- 
tilated, and promises to be an excellent market-place. 
But iv geveral, as regards cleanliness, drainage, ven- 
tilation, and many other important points, the public 
markets of this city compare most unfavorably with 
the markets of other large American and European 
cities. Why shouid this great and proud metropolis 
be so much behind the times in a matter of such im- 
portance both as regards health and reputation? Re- 
cently a report respecting the present condition of our 
markets was prepared by General Egbert L. Viele, 
Civil Engineer, at the request of the Common Coun- 
cil. From this report it is evident that an immediate 
renovation is needful—a fact which those who frequent 
the narkets, particularly Washington—have long and 
painfully realized. General Viele concludes his re- 
port with a plain and specific plan for reform in this 
department, In regard to Washington Market, he be- 
lieves that no efforts of science or skill can ever make 
it what it ought to be in its present location; it is it- 
self choked up, while the commerce of its vicinity is 
stifled and hampered by its presence. He suggests 
that this market be removed as speedily as possible 
to the foot of Twenty-third Street, North River. The 
design for a new building, to be located on this spot, 
accompanied the report. It covers two blocks, from 
Twenty-third to Twenty-fifth Streets, and Eleventh 
Avenue and the river. It is also suggested that Ful- 
ton Market be remodeled, Jefferson and Clinton re- 
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built, that such markets as are not required in their | 


present location be abolished, and new ones, in con- 
venient quarters, be erected. 

Hydrophobia does not appear to be contined to dog- 
days by any means. Several deaths from this fearful 
disease have recently occurred in Brooklyn and other 
places on Long Island. More than twenty mad dogs 
are said to have been killed in Queen's County within 





a month. Many physicians think that the bite of an | 


angry dog is liable to produce bydrophobia. 

Since the recent revolution in Spain the Spaniards 
are trying the experiment of popular elections; but 
they seem to conduct them quite differently from 
either the English or the Americans. An election in 
Madrid is thus described: The polls for one district 
are in the building where the deputies meet. You 
turn to the right, then to the left; nobody to show you 
the way—nobody else going in. In a room on one 
side half-a-dozen men are chatting by the fire—smok- 
ing of course: hats and cloaks on, equally of course. 
On a table are fifteen little heaps of ballots assorted 
with some care. You may choose at yonr leisure—if 
yon happen to be able to read. Nobody will either 
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suade you from another. When a man comes in 


whose shy looks prove that he can not tell one ballot 
from another, some one of the five or six hats, and 
cloaks, and cigarettes will help him—but only one. 
There is not the smallest appearance of rivalry or con- 
test. When the voter gets his ballot he bows, thanks 
his assistant, passes from this smoky room into an- 
other smoky room, carpeted, paneled with marble, 
furnished in mahogany, five grave gentlemen await- 
ing him, pen in hand, cigarette in mouth. Off goes 
his hat, he bows, advances timidly through the great 
room, undergoes interrogatories, sees mysterious writ- 
ings done in big folios, gives in his ballot, sees it put 
into the mahogany bailot-box, and takes what seems 
to be a receipt. The quivering elector who has un- 
dergone this torture slips stealthily away with a sense 
of relief mingled with the pride of having done his 
duty. 

From an exchange we gather some significant items 
respecting Zion's Church in this city, which is com- 
pursed wholly of colored people. They own a large 
brick meeting-house on the corner of Bleecker and 
Tenth streets, asunny little parsonage in Grove Street, 
and some favorably-located land in Eighth Street, 
amounting in total value to above $200,000. Their 
membership is above six hundred, and every thing 
pertaining to their service indicates a well-ordered 
society, amply capable of taking care of their own af- 
fairs. 

An elegant bedstead which has been dug out of the 
ruins of Pompeii, has been put together, and is now 
in the Museum at Naples. It is of bronze, and inlaid 
with silver. But its dimensions are large—nine feet 
in length, and five in width. 

Seldom has a theatre been the scene of such a real 
and fearful tragedy as recently occurred at Havana. 
Senorita Aldama, a beautiful young Cuban, daughter 
of a wealthy and respected man, while singing the 
Cuban revolutionary song in a theatre, was brutally 
assassinated. At the time of this occurrence she wore 
upon her breast the Ameriean flag, with the inscrip- 
tion, “Long live the Republic of Cuba!" upon it. 
When that stirring song was being sung the whole 
audience rose and cheered the young lady, and as she 
rose to acknowledge the salute, a Spaniard shot her 
with a revolver, killing her instantly. Two American 
gentlemen occupied the box adjoining Senorita Alda- 
ma, and one of these, seeing the pistol pointed at the 
young lady's breast, drew his revolver and killed the 
assassin. 

The art of picking pockets has been brought to a 
good degree of perfection, as most of our readers are 
aware. The following revelation of some of the most 
approved methods in vogue is from a New York * ex- 
pert,” and may serve to put the fortunate possessors 
of well-lined pocket-books upon their guard, To pick 
a man's pocket, he says: **We go into a crowd, sin- 
gle out a man who is promising and whose money 
we want: ove of us works his way in front of him su 
as to crowd against his left arm, another gets him- 
self behind him, and the operator stands at his right 
partly back. If our game is a stranger having consid- 
erable money about him, he is naturally careful of 
his money and keeps his hand on his pocket-book, 
which is in bis right-hand pocket. When the proper 
time comes the man behind tips up or smashes down 
the hat of the victim, whose first impulse is to restore 
it, and as he can't raise his left arm he takes his hand 
from his right pocket, when the operator dives and 
seizes the money. This action he does not feel nine 
times ont of ten; he is generally mad at baving his 
hat knocked over his eyes, and turns to see whwo did 
it. The one wao did the act escapes through the 
crowd, and we all follow, and meet at some appoiut- 
ed place to divide profits." To pick a woman's pock- 
et in the street cars, the same authority pronounces 
to be “a risky business." “ But the way of doing it 
is easy. For instance, I sit alonyside of a woman and 
manage to get my band or flanger into her pocket (she 
can't feel it as a man could) aud get out her pocket- 
book; then I open it and extract the money, and then 
replace the pocket-book. That is ‘weeding.’ If she 
discovers her loss she is almost sure to think that she 
has lost her money or left it where she was last shop- 
ping, and so we yet off easy enough. As to taking 
watches and jewelry, we don't do it—that is, the best 
of us don't—uunless we are bard up." 


In a recent work on health it is shown that many 
more of the “ills to which flesh is heir’ are due to 
improper diet than is generally supposed. ~ Local diffi- 
culties of various kinds—pain in the lungs, heart, and 
back ; cramp in the feet ; convulsions; asthma; palsy; 
and the like—frequeutly result directly from indiges- 
tion. And proper medical treatment addressed to the 
stomach brings immediate or speedy relief; and suit- 
able diet effects a cure. Many instances are given 
which prove the truth of this assertion. 

It has been well said, that a judic 
ways keeps a little behind instead of a little in front 
of the fashion of the day. She is not in a hurry to 
adopt an innovation until she sees it has fairly won 
ground; and even when she dves adupt it, she so 
modifies it to her own personal needs, so softens down 
its brusqueness and newness, that society at once be- 
comes reconciled to the innovation as displayed upon 
her person. She never adopts a fashion in its greatest 
excess, but always in moderation. 


ious woman al 


An anxious inquirer, in a Western journal, pro- 
pounds the following problems: 

“Ifa fellow, riding his velocipede, mects a lady on 
a particularly rough bit of road, where it requires both 
hands to steer, is he positively required to let go with 
one hand to lift his bat; and, if so, what will he de 
with his machine ¥ 

“Ifa fellow, riding his velocipede, overtakes-a lady 
carrying two bundles aud u parcel, what should he do 
with it? 

“Ifa fellow, riding his machine, meets three ladies 
walking abreast, opposite a particularly tall curb- 
stone, what ought he to do with it? 

“If a fellow, riding his velocipede, encounters his 
expected father-in-law bothering painfully over a bit 
of slippery sidewalk, what shall he do with it? 

“ if people, coming suddenly around corners, will 
run against a fellow's machine, is he bound to stop 
and apologize, or are they? 

“If a fellow is invited to join a funcral procession, 
ought he to ride his machine ? 

* And is it proper to ride a velocipede to church; 
and, if so, what will be do with it when he gets 
there ¥" 

An ingenious gentleman in Cincinnati is construct- 
ing a velocipede which is tu be propelled by a spring. 
After winding it up he calenlates that it will go two 
miles before it will again require winding. Qvery: 
Can the thing be stopped before it runs down’ A 
steam velocipede has been invented recently, with 
which great speed is attained. It has one or two 
faults, however. The driver is half roasted by the 
boiler, and is liable to be blown off at a tangent with- 
out a moment's warning. 


“Carleton,” of the Boston Journal, in a sketch of a 
visit to Salt Lake City, says that as soon as girls ar- 
rive at a marriageable age they become concubines 
“The Mormon Church teaches that concubinage is 
ordained of God. To accept it is to glorify Him; to 
reject it is to reject eternal happiness. A man may 
have a score of concubines; he may be old, hateful, 
repulsive, but for a girl to reject his addresses is to 
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reject the gospel. Women regard polygamy as a re- 
ligious eacritice. It is to them the will of God. Ac. 
cepting it, they glorify him and secure their own sal- 
vation. I venture to say that there is not one really 
happy woman in Utah, if anited to a man with more 
than one woman, Polygamy is against nature. You 
see nature's protest in the sad and care-worn counte- 
nance of every woman you ineet.” 

It may be interesting to some of our readers to 
know that, when cnt flowers have faded, by cutting 
half an inch from the end of the etem, and putting 
the freshly-trimmed stalks instantly into boiling wa- 
ter, the petals may be seen to come smooth and re 
sume their beauty, often in a few minutes. Colored 
flowers, carnations, azaleas, roses, and geraniume, 
may be treated in this way. White flowers turn yel- 
low. The thickeet textured flowers amend the most, 
although azaleas revive wonderfully. Flowers that 
have lain the whole night on a table, after having been 
worn for hours may be perfectly renovated, it is said, 
by means of a cupful of hot water. 


. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

A Goop Reasonrr.—A teetotaler's argumente are 
pretty sure to be sound, for he is certain to make use 
of nothing which will not hold water. 

aceon 


Binns or «4 Featrer.—When a man has feathered 
his nest you will generally find that he also plumes 
himself upon it. How true is it therefore that “ riches 
take unto themselves wings !" 

sienna 

“THovu ART 60 NEAR AND YET 60 FaR.”—“ An Ex- 
pectant One” naively remarks, that distant relations 
when making their wills are invariably “ very close.” 

3 iii. cel 
ADVICE TO YOUTH. 
Take aim to live worth money, timely got; 
For meu, when they die worth it, have it not. 








Orr or ner Evenryt.—The last place which you 
would expect @ woman to like is—a Stll-room. 
DIFFERENT MEASURES OF VALUE. 
The Spanish ideal—Millions! 
The Spanish real—two-pence half-penny ! 


ae . 

A Bucnper-bvss—K.ussing the wrong girl. 

= — _>_—-- — 

“ How do you like the looks of the varmint ?" asked 
an Arkansian of a Down-Easter who was gazing with 
distended eyes at an alligator with open [ bn the 
bank of the Mississippi. ‘*Wa'al,” responded the 
Yankee, recovering his mental equipoise, “he ain't 
what ye w'd call a han'some critter, but he’s a deal of 
openness when he smiles." 

TO LET. 

To be let at a very delicate rate, 

A snug little house in a fine, healthy state, 

‘Tis a bachelor's heart and the agent is chance, 

Affection the rent—to be paid in’ advance. 

The owner, as yet, has possess'd it alone, 

So the fixtures are not of much value; but seon 

"Twill be furnish'd by Cupid himself, if a wife 

Take a lease for the term of her natural life. 

‘The tenant will have a few taxes to pay 

Love, honor, and—heaviest item—obey. 

As for the good-will, the owner's inclined 

To have that, if agreeable, settled in kind. 

Provided true title, by proof, can be shown 

To a heart unencumbered and free as his own. 

So ladies, dear ladies, pray do not forget, 

Here's an excellent bachelor’s habitation to let. 
i 

A Lirritr Mistake.-—A worthy deacon in a town 
somewhere in North America, gave notice at a praver- 
meeting, the other night, of a church-meeting that 
was to be held immediately after, and unconsciously 
added: ** There is no objection to the female brethren 
remaining!" This was equaled by a clergyman who 
told in his sermon of a very affecting scene, where 
“there wasn't a dry tear in the house |” 

et NED SN 2S IS 





* Father Taylor, is your son-in-law a Christian r" 

said a minister at camp-meeting. ‘“ Well, Thomas 

isn't exactly a saint, but he is a very sweet sinne 
a ee 

A bluff old farmer says: “If a man professes to 
serve the Lord, I like to see him do it when he meas 
ures onions, as well as when he hollers glory halle 
luyer.” 

a od 

A celebrated divine, who prided himself upon the 
originality of his sermons, was once told, jocularly, 
that a sermon he had preached was excellent. * But," 
said the wag who told him, “1 bad previously read 
every word of it in a book I have at home.” The as 
tonished clergyman begged for a sight of the volame 
“Oh, I have no doubt you have the same buek in your 
library ; it is Johnson's Dictionary.” 

-> 

4 pompous individual walked up tothe bar of a 
sea-side hotel, and with considerable flourish, signed 
the book, and exclaimed, “I'm lentenant-governor 
of " “That don't make any difference," says the 
landlord, * you'll be treated just as we)l as the others." 

— — - 

‘Iwo little bows were met after dark by a fellow who 
demanded thelr money. Said one of them, ‘‘T have 
no money.” This might have been a sufficient av 
sewer. But the other made assurance doubly sure by 
adding, *‘ And I haven't any pocket tu put money in." 

o_—— _— 
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4 maiden lady, alluding to her vouthful accomplish- 
ments, said that at six months of age she went alone 
A malicious individual present remarked: “ Yes, aud 
you have been going alone ever siuce.” 

_— 

A gentleman standing in a crowd felt the pressure 
of two feminine feet upon his patent leathers, At first 
the sensation was delightful. It made inexpressibly 
delicious thrills pass through his body; but these sen- 
sations wore away, and the pressure began to fee) the 
least bit uncomfortable. *“*Madam!" he gently sug- 
gested, “vou are standing on my feet." * Your feet, 
Sirr” “Yes,madam.” ‘Goodness! J beg your par- 
don, Sir; 1 thought 1 was standing on a block of wood 
—they are quite large, Sir!” “Quilte—but you corered 
‘em, madam.” 








CURE FOR THE BLUES. 
Tinc. Peruvii barki bitters, 1 oz. 
Sugari albi, vel sweetningus, considerabilibus. 
Spiritas frumenti, vel old repeus, ad lib. 
Waterus pumpus, non multum. 
Nutmegus, sprinklibus. 
—_ 

“‘Vat’s de matter, vat's de matter?” exclaimed an 
old Dutchman as he tucked up bis apron and rap out 
of his shop to know the meaning of a crowd iu his 
neighborhood, * vat's de matter?” 

“There is a man killed," answered a by-etander. 

Oh, ish dat all!—shust a man kilt: Humph! I 
tout it vas a fight.” 


Cie 

“What, in Heaven's name, shall we do for dinner?” 
asked a wife, when, after telling her hneband there 
was nothing in the Louse to eat, he said that he bad 
noe money. 

“Do!” exclaimed the husband, wildly. “Ha! ha! 
I have it now. Go fry the goldfish, aud roast the 
canary.” 


- —_ 


\ few days since a German called at the post-office, 
in Newburyport, for a letter, but did not have English 
enough to make himself understood; whereupon « 
friend who was with him said: “He has not learned 
many words yet; he only knows how to swear.” 
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TRUCK-WAGONS, WASHINGTON MARKET, NEW YORK.—[Skercuep sy T. R. Davis.]} 


4 7 7a tance beyond, are filled with track-wagons from | parts of the city, who select the early morning HEAVY CATTLE 
MARKET-WAGONS. the country laden with the produce of the sea- | hours for the purchase of vegetables, fruits, etc. z : 
Oovr illustration on this page shows one of the | son. The country farmers have come in from | Ifi the summer an extensive business is carried To our agricultural readers the subject of our 


most interesting features of a large New York | miles around, and, having reached their destina- | on by agents who bring supplies to the New | illustration on this page can not fail to be inter- 
market-place inthe morning. ‘The streets along | tion, carry-on &driving buginess with the mark- | York markets from the thriving rural districts | esting. The pair of cattle known as ‘ Own 
the boundaries of the market, and for some dis- | gt-men, but pfincipally with grocers from all | along the Hudson by means of barges. Brothers” here shown came from Indiana, and 
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THE ‘‘OWN BROTHERS’—RAISED BY W, H. DREW, ESQ., OF PUTNAM COUNTY, NEW YORK—LIVE WEIGHT 6500 POUNDS. 
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were raised by W. H. Drew, of Putnam Coun- | 


ty, son of Dantes Drew. One of them was 
five and the other six years old last spring. 
(heir live weight is 6500 pounds. Their fine 
condition is owing in great measure to the care 
of Hexry Horrmay, who has charge of one of 
Mr. Drew’s farms. They were by him fatten- 
and were sold for $1500 to Wrtt1am LaLor, 
Centre Market, who is noted for killing the 
heaviest cattle in our markets. The weight of 
this gigantic pair of cattle is most readily appre- 
{ by a comparison with the weight of others 


ciated t 

which have been brought before our notice. The 
bullock ** Reunion,” at seven years of age in 1866, 
weighed alive 3795 pounds; the meat 2475 


pounds. The live weight of the ox ** Union,” 
seven years old iv 1860, was 3419 pounds. Pre- 
vious to these there was the ‘* George Washing- 


ton,” whose live weight (in 1840) was 3204 
vounde, ‘The “Andrew Johnson,” in 1866, 


weighed alive 3330 pounds. 


IuaGrne to yourself an old, rambling, red- 
brick house, with odd corners and gables here 
and there, all bound and clasped together with 
ivy, and you have Craymoor Grange. It was 


built long before Queen Elizabeth’s time, and | 


that illustrious monarch is said to have slept in 


it in one of her royal progresses—as where has | 
| not much better. 


she not slept ? 

There still remain some remnants of by-gone 
ages, although it has been much modernized and 
added to in later days. Among these are the 
brew-house and laundry—formerly, it is said, 
dining-hall and ball-room. The latter of these 
is chiefly remarkable for an immense arched win- 
dow, such as you see in churches, with five lights. 

When we came to the Grange this window had 
been partially blocked up, and in front of it, up 
to one-third of its height, was a wooden dais, or 
platform, on which stood a cumbrous mangle, 
left there, I suppose, by the last tenants of the 
house. 

Of these last tenants we knew very little, for 
it was.so long since it had been inhabited that the 
oldest authority in the village could not remem- 
ber it. 

There were, however, some half-defaced mon- 
uments in the village church of Craymoor, bear- 


ing the figures and escutcheons of knights and | 


lames of ** the old family,” as the villagers said ; 
bat the inscriptions were worn and alimost illegi- 
le, and for some time we none of us took the 
pains to decipher them 
We first came to Cravmoor Grange in the 
ummer of 1849, my husband having discovered 
he place in one of his rambles, and taken a fancy 
oit. At first I certainly thought we could never 
make it our home, it was so dilapidated and tum- 


ble-down; but by thie time winter came on we had | 


had several repairs done and alterations made, 
and the rooms really became quite presentable. 


- . . ' 
As our family was small we confined ourselves 


chiefly to the newest part of the house, leaving 
the older rooms to the mice, dust, and darkness. 
We made use of two of the old rooms, however, 
one asa servant’s bedroom and the other as an 
extra spare chamber, in case of many visitors. 
For myself, though I hope I am neither nervous 
nor superstitious, I confess that I would rather 
leep in ‘* our wing,” as we called the part of the 
house we inhabited, than in any of the old rooms, 

When Catherine l'Estrange came to us, how- 
ever, during our first Christmas at Craymoor, I 
found that she was troubled with no such fancies, 


but declared that she delighted in queer old | 


rooms, with raftered ceilings and deep window- 
seats, such as ours, and begged to be allowed to 
occupy the spare chamber. 
ceded to, as we had several visitors, and needed 
all the available rooms. 

As my story has principally to do with Cath- 
erine l’Estrange I suppose I ought to speak more 
fully about her. She was an old school-friend of 
my daughter Ella, and at the time of which I am 
speaking was just one-and-twenty, and the mer- 
riest girl I ever knew. She had staid with us 
once or twice before we came to the Grange, but 
we then knew no other particulars concerning her 
family than that her father had been an Indian 
ofticer, and that he and her mother had both 
died in India when she was six years o'd, leav- 
ing her to the care of an aunt living in England. 

I now, after a long, and I fear a tedious, pre- 
amble, come to my story. 

On the eve of the new year of 1850, €atherine 
had a very bad sore throat, and was obliged, 
though sorely against her inclination, to stay in 
bed all day, and forego our small evening gay- 
ety. 

“At about six o’clock p.m. Ella took her some 
tea, and fearing she would be dull, offered to 
stay with her during the evening. This, how- 
ever, Catherine would not hear of. ‘* You go 
and entertain your company,” said she laughing- 
ly, “and leave me to my own devices; I feel 
very lazy, and I dare say I shall go to sleep.” 
As she had not slept much on the preceding 
night, Ella thought it was the best thing she 
could do; so she went out by the door leading 
on to the corridor, first placing the night-lamp on 
a table behind the door opening on to the laun- 
iry, so that it might not shine in her face. 


She did not again visit Catherine’s room until | f 
| possibly have done. 


\inded to do so by my son George, at about 
half past ten, She then rapped at the doory and 
receiving no answer, opened it softly, and ap- 
proached the bed. Catherine lay quite still, and 
[lla imagined her to be asleep. She therefore 
returned to the drawing-room without disturb- 
ing her. 

As it was New-Year’s Eve, we staid up ‘‘to 
see the old year out and the new year in,” and 
at a few minutes to twelve we all gathered round 
the open window on the stairs to hear the chimes 
ring out from the village church. 














This I readily ac- | 





We were all listening breathlessly as the hall- 
clock struck twelve, when a piering cry suddenly 
echoed through the house, causing us all to start 
in alarm. 1 knew that it could only proceed 
from Catherine’s room, for the servants were all 
assembled at the window beneath us, listening, 
like ourselves, for the chimes. ‘hither there- 
fore I flew, followed by Ella, and we found poor 
Catherine in a truly pitiable state. 

She was deadly pale, in an agony of terror, 


| and the perspiration stood in large drops upon 


her forehead. It was some time before we could 
succeed at all in composing her, and her first 
words were to implore us to take her into an- 
other room. 

She was too weak to stand, so we wrapped her 
in blankets, and carried her into Ella’s bedroom. 
I noticed that as she was taken through the laun- 
dry she shuddered, and put her hands before her 
eyes. When she was laid on Ella’s bed she grew 
calmer, and apologized for the trouble she had 
caused, saying that she had had a dreadful 
dream. 

With this explanation we were fain to be con- 
tent, though I thought it hardly accounted for 
her excessive terror. I had observed, however, 
that any allusion to what had passed caused her 
to tremble and turn pale again, and I thought it 
best to refrain from exciting her further. 

When morning came I found Catherine almost 
her usual self again; but I persuaded her to re- 
main in bed until the evening, as her cold was 
Ella’s curiosity to hear the 
dream which had so much excited her friend 
could now no longer be restrained; but when- 
ever she asked to hear it, Catherine said, ‘* Not 
now; another time, perhaps, I may tell you.” 

When she came down to dinner in the even- 
ing, we noticed that she was peculiarly silent, 
and we endeavored to rally her into her usual 
spirits, but in vain. She tried to laugh and to 
appear merry, poor child; but there was evident- 
ly something on her mind. 

At last, as we all sat round the fire after din- 
ner, she spoke. She addressed herself to my 
husband, but the tone of her voice caused us all 
to listen. 

** Mr. Fanshawe, I have something to ask of 
you,” said she, and then paused. 

** Ask on,” said Mr, Fanshawe. 

**] know that you will think the request I am 
going to make a peculiar one; but I have a 
particular reason for making it,” continued she. 
**It is that you will have the wooden dais in 
front of the laundry window removed.” 

Mr. Fanshawe certainly was taken aback, as 
were we all. When he had mastered his be- 
wilderment, and assured himself that he had 
heard aright— 

“Tt is, indeed, a strange request, my dear 
Catherine,” said he; ** what can be your reason 
for asking such a thing ?” 

**If you will only have it done, and not ques- 
tion me, you will understand my reason,” an- 


swered Catherine. 


Mr. Fanshawe demurred, however, thinking 
it some foolish whim, and at last Catherine 
said: 

**T must tell you why I wish it done, then: 
I am sure we shall discover something under- 
neath.” 

At this we all looked at one another in ex- 
treme bewilderment. 

** Discover something underneath? No doubt 
we should—cobwebs, probably, and dust and 
spiders,” answered Mr. Fanshawe, much amused, 

But Catherine was not to be laughed down. 

**Only do as I wish,” said she, beseechingly, 
**and you will see, If you find nothing under- 
neath the dais but cobwebs and dust, then you 
may laugh at me as much as you like.” And 
I saw that she was serious, for tears were actu- 
ally gathering in her eves. Of course we were 
all very anxious to know what Catherine ex- 
pected to find, and how she came to suspect 
that there was any thing to be found; but she 
would not say, and begged us all not to question 
her. 

And now George took upon himself to inter- 
fere. 

** Let us do as Catherine wishes, father,” said 
he; ** the dais spoils the laundry, and would be 
much better away.” 

** Well, well,” said Mr. Fanshawe, ‘‘ do as you 
like, only I shall expect my share of the treas- 
ure that is fuund.—.And now,” added he, ** you 
must have a glass of wine to warm you, Cather- 
ine, for you look sadly pale, child,” 

Here the conversation changed, though we 


| often alluded to the subject again during the 


evening. 

The next morning the first thing in all our 
thoughts was Catherine’s singular request. 

I think Mr. Fanshawe had hoped she would 
have forgotten it, but such was not the case; on 
the contrary, she enlisted George's services the 
first thing after breakfast to carry out her design, 
and they left the room together, accompanied by 
Ella. 

It was a snowy morning, and Mr. Fanshawe 
was obliged to be away from home all day on 
business, so I was quite at a loss how to enter- 
tain my numerous guests successfully. Happily 
for me, however, the mystery attendant on the 
removal of the dais in the laundry charmed them 
all; and I have to thank Catherine for contribu- 
ting to their amusement much better than I could 


Not long after the disappearance of Catherine, 


| Ella, and George a message was sent to us in the 


drawing-room requesting our presence in the 
laundry; and on all flocking there with more or 
less eagerness we found a fire burning on the old- 
fashioned hearth and chairs arranged round it. 
It appeared that with the help of Sam, our 
factotum, who was a kind of Jack-of-all-trades, 
George had succeeded in loosening the planks of 
the dais, which, although strongly put together, 
were rotten and worm-eaten, aud that we were 





now summoned to be witnesses of its removal. 
We found Catherine trembling with a strange 
eagerness, and her face quite pale with excite- 
ment. ‘This was shared by Ella and George ; 
and, judging by the important expression on their 
faces, I fancied they were let further into the se- 
cret than any one else. 

We all sat down in the chairs placed for our 
accommodation; and the wild whistling of the 
wind in the huge chimney, together with the 
sheets of snow which darkened the window-panes, 
enhanced the mystery of the whole affair, while 


. George and his coadjutor worked lustily on. 


At length, after a great deal of panting and 
puffing, George was heard to exclaim, *‘ Now for 
the tug of war!” and there followed a minute's 
pause, and then a crash as the loosened planks 
were torn asunder, and a cloud of dust enveloped 
both workmen and spectators. 

Involuntarily we all started forward, and a 
moment of the direst confusion ensiied, during 
which the boys of our party greatly endangered 
their limbs among the broken boards, 

‘“* By George!” exclaimed my son at last—in 
his eagerness invoking his patron saint—as he 
stumbled upon something, ‘‘ there is something 
here and no mistake ;” and, hastily clearing away 
the rubbish and clinging cobwebs, he disclosed to 
view what proved on examination to be an im- 
mense oaken chest, about four feet in height, 
heavily carved, and ornamented with brass 
mouldings corroded with age and damp. 

Here was a piece of excitement indeed; never 
in my most imaginative moments had I thought 
of any thing so mysterious as this, ‘The most 
skeptical among us grew interested. 

**Oh, do open it!” cried Ella, when the first 
exclamations of surprise were over. 

‘* Easier to say than to do, Miss,” replied Sam, 
exerting his Herculean strength in vain. With 
the aid of a hammer and the kitchen poker, 
however, he at last succeeded in forcing it open. 
We all pressed forward eagerly to peer inside. 
There was something in it certainly, but we none 
of us could determine what, until Sam, who was 
the boldest of us all, thrust in his hand and 
brought forth—something which caused the brav- 
est to start with horror, while poor Catherine sank 
down, white and trembling, upon the littered floor. 
It was a bone, to which adhered fragments of de- 
caying silk. 

The consternation and conjectures which fol- 
lowed can be better imagined than described. 
Seeing the effects of the discovery upon Cath- 
erine, and indeed upon all, I bade Sam replace it 
in the chest, which George closed again, to be 
left until Mr. Fanshawe came home and could 
investigate the matter. 

‘The rest of the day I passed in attending to 
Catherine, who seemed much shocked and over- 
come by what she had seen, and in trying to di- 
vert my guests’ thoughts from the subject, and 
dispel the gloom which had gathered over all. 
In this I succeeded only partially, and never did 
I welcome my husband's return more gladly than 
on that evening. 

On his arrival I would not let him be disturb- 
ed by the relation of what had happened until he 
had finished his dinner, and it was not till we 
were gathered as usual round the fire that George 
related the whole story to him. 

When he ended the two gentlemen left the 
room together, in order that Mr. Fanshawe might 
verify by his own eyes what he would hardly be- 
lieve. 

‘They were some time gone, and on their return 
I noticed that my husband held in his hand an 
old piece of soiled parchment, with mouldy seals 
affixed to it. 

*“We certainly have discovered much more 
than I thought for, Catherine,” said he, ‘* and 
possibly more than you thought for either.” Here 
he paused for her to reply, but she did not. 

‘*The bones are most probably those of some 
animal,” added he—I fancied I could detect a 
certain anxiety in his tone that belied what he 
said; ‘* but in order ta quell the active imagina- 
tions which I can see are running away with some 
of you” —here he looked round with a smile—‘‘ I 
will send for Dr. Driscoll to come and examine 
them to-morrow. I have also found a piece of 
parchment in the chest,” he added, ‘‘ but I have 
not yet looked at its contents.” 

** Before you do that, Mr. Fanshawe, and be- 
fore you send for the surgeon,” interrupted Cath- 
erine, suddenly, in a clear voice, ‘‘ I think I can 
tell you all about the bones found in the chest, 
and how I guessed them to be there.” 

‘**T should certainly be very glad to be told,” 
my husband admitted, much surprised ; “though 
how you can possibly know I can not surmise.” 

** Listen, and I will tell you,” answered Cath- 
erine; and feeling very glad that our curiosity 
was at last to be gratified we all ‘‘ pricked up 
our ears,” as George would say, to listen. 

I here transcribe Catherine’s story word for 
word, as my son George subsequently wrote it 
down from her dictation. 


“You all remember,” she began, ** my alarm- 
ing you on New-Year’s Eve at midnight, and that 
I told you I was disturbed by a dreadful dream. 

**T said so because I thought you would make 
fun of me if I called it a vision; and yet it was 
much more like a vision, for I seemed to see it 
waking, and it was more vivid and consecutive 
than any dream I ever had. 

** Before I try to describe it T want you all to 
understand that I seemed intuitively to compre- 
hend what I saw, and to recognize all the figures 
which appeared before me, and their relation to 
one another, though I am sure I never beheld 
them before in my life. 

** When Ella left me that night I lay propped 
up with pillows, staring idly at the strange shad- 
ows thrown by the hidden lamp across the laun- 
dry ceiling and over the floor. As I looked it 
seemed to me that a change came over the room 
—a most unaccountable change. 





“* Instead of the blocked-up window, the rusty 
mangle, and the dais at the farther end, I saw 
the window clear and distinct from top to bot- 
tom, and in front of a deep window-seat at its 
base stood an oaken chest, exactly correspond- 
ing to the one discovered this morning. ‘The 
room seemed brilliantly lighted, and every thing 
was clearly and distinctly visible; and not ouly 
was it changed, but also peopled. . 

** Many figures passed up and down; brocaded 
silks swept the floor, and old-world forms of men 
in strange costumes bowed in courtly style to the 
dames by their side. Among all these figures 
I noticed only one couple particularly, and | 
knew them to be bride and bridegroom. The 
man was tall and broad, with dark hair and 
eyes, and a sensual and cruel face. He seemed, 
however, to be quite enslaved by the woman by 
his side, whom I hardly even now like to think 
of, there was something to me so repellent in her 
presence. 

**She was tall and of middle age, and would 
have been handsome were it not for a sinister 
expression in her dark flashing eyes, which was 
enhanced by the black eyebrows which met over 
them. 

**She reminded me irresistibly of the effigy on 
the stone monument in Craymoor Church, which 
Ella and I named ‘the wicked woman.’ 

** As I gazed on the strange scene before me 
I presently became aware of three other figures 
which I had not noticed before. They were 
standing in a small arched doorway in one cor- 
ner of the room (where the servants’ bedroom 
now is) furtively watching the gay company. 
One was a pale, care-worn woman, apparently 
of about five-and-thirty, still beautiful, though 
haggard and mournful-looking, with blue eyes 
and a fair complexion. 

**Her hands rested on the shoulders of two 
children, one a boy and the other a girl, of about 
ten and eleven years of age respectively. They 
much resembled their mother, and, like her, they 
were meanly dressed, though no poverty of attire 
could hide the nobility of their aspect. I noticed 
that the mother’s eyes rested chiefly on the face 
of the tall stately man before-mentioned, who 
seemed unaware or careless of her presence; 
and instinctively I knew him to be the father of 
her children and the blighter of her life. 

** As I looked and beheld all this the lights 
vanished, the company disappeared, and the room 
became dark and deserted. No, not quite de- 
serted, for I presently distinguished, seated on 
the window-seat by the old oaken chest, the fair 
woman and her children again. 

‘*The moonlight now streamed through the 
window upon the woman's face, making it ap- 
pear more ghastly and haggard than before. In 
her long thin fingers she was holding up to the 
light a necklace of large pearls, curiously inter- 
woven in a diamond pattern, and on this the 
children’s eyes were fixed. 

“She then hung it on the girl’s fair neck, 
who hid it in her bosom. Both children then 
twined their arms round their mother ana kiseva 
her repeatedly, while her head sank lower and 
lower, and the paleness of death overspread her 
features. 

** This scene faded away as the other had done, 
and I saw the fair woman no more. 

‘*Then it seemed to me that many figures 
passed and repassed before the window —the 
wicked woman (as I shall call her to distinguish 
her), accompanied by a boy the image of herself, 
whom I knew to be her son. He was apparent- 
ly older than the fair-haired children, who also 
passed to and fro, attired as servants, and gen- 
erally employed in some menial work. 

** At last the wicked woman’s son, with haughty 
gestures, ordered the other boy to pick up some- 
thing that lay on the ground, and when he re- 
fused, he raised his cane as though to strike him. 
Before he could do so, however, the boy flew at 
him, and they engaged in a fierce struggle. 

**In the midst of this the wicked woman, 
whom I had learned to dread, came forward 
and separated them; after which she pointed 
imperiously to the door, and signed to the youn- 
ger boy to go out. 

** He obeyed her mandate, but first threw his 
arms round his sister in a last embrace, and she 
detached the pearl necklace from off her neck 
and gave it to him. He then went out, waving 
a last adieu to her, and I saw him no more. 

** Confused images seemed to crowd before me 
after this, and I remember nothing clearly until 
I beheld an infirm and tottering figure led away 
through the arched doorway, in whom I recog- 
nized the tall and stately man I had first seen in 
company with the wicked woman, but who was 
now an old man, apparently being supported to 
his bed to die. As he passed out he laid one 
trembling hand upon the head of the fair girl, 
now a blooming woman, and a softer shade came 
over his face. ‘This the wicked woman noted, and 
she marked her disapproval by a vindictive frown. 

**She also was older-looking, but age had in 
no degree softened her features; on the con- 
trary, they appeared to me to wear a harsher 
expression than before. 

**In the next scene which came before me 
the wicked woman's son was evidently making 
love to the girl. Both were standing by the old 
window-seat, but her face was resolute}, turned 
away from him, and when she at last looked at 
him it was with an expression of uncontrollable 
horror and dislike. 

** Again this scene changed as those before it 
had done; the young man was gone, and only 
the light of a grated lantern illumined the room, 
or rather made darkness visible. ‘The wicked 
woman was the only occupant of the laundry ; 
she was kneeling by the oaken chest, trying to 
raise the heavy lid. In her left hand she held a 
piece of parchment, with large red seals pendent 
from it. I knew it to be the old man’s will 
which she was hiding, thus defrauding the just 


| claimants of their rights. 
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‘* Her hands trembled, and her whole appear- 
ance denoted guilty trepidation. At length, how- 
ever, the lid was raised, but just as she was about 
to replace the parchment in the chest, a figure 
glided silently from a dark corner of the window- 
seat and confronted her. It was the fair girl, 
pale, resolute, and extending her hand to claim 
the will. 

** After the first guilty start, which caused her 
to drop the parchment into the chest, the wicked 
woman hurriedly tried to close the lid. Her ef- 
forts were frustrated, however, by the girl, who 
leaned with all her force upon it, keeping it back, 
and still held out her hand as before. 

‘‘ There followed a pause which seemed to me 
very long, but which could in reality have only 
lasted a minute. 

**It was broken by the wicked woman, who, 
hastily casting a glance behind her into the gloom 
of the darkened chamber, then seized the girl by 
the arm and dragged her with all her force into 
the chest. It was but the work of a moment, 
for the woman was much the more powerful of 
the two, and the poor victim was tov much tak- 
en by surprise to make much resistance. I saw 
one despairing look in her face as her murder- 
ess flashed the lantern before it with a hideous 
gleam of triumph. 

‘*Then the lid was pressed down upon her, 
and I saw no more, only I felt an unutterable 
terror, and tried in vain to scream. 

** This was not all the vision, however, for be- 
fore I had mastered my terror the scene was 
superseded by another. 

“This time it was twilight, and the wicked 
woman and her son were together. The son 
seemed to be talking eagerly, and grew more 
and more excited, while the mother stood still 
and erect, with a malicious smile upon her lips. 
Presently she moved toward the chest with a 
fell purpose in her eyes, unlocked it with a key 
which hung from her girdle, raised the lid, and 
disclosed the contents. 

**T understood it all now: the son was asking 
for the girl whom he had loved, and whom on 
his return home he missed, and the wicked wo- 
man, enraged at hearing for the first time that 
he had loved her, was determined to have her 
revenge. 

** He should see her again. 

**On beholding the dread contents of the 
chest the man staggered back horrified; then, 
doubtless comprehending the case, he turned 
suddenly upon the murderess, and threw his arm 
around her, and there ensued a struggle terrible 
to witness. 

** Her proud triumphant glance of malice was 
now succeeded by one of abject fear, and, as his 
strength began to gain the mastery, of despair. 

** His iron frame heaved for a moment with 
the violence of his efforts, the next he had forced 
her down into the chest upon the mouldering 
body of her victim. I saw her eyes light up 
with the terror of death for one second, and 


then her screams were stifled forever beneath | 


the massive lid. 

**The horror of this scene was too much for 
me; I found voice to scream at last, and I sup- 
pose it was my cry which alarmed you all.” 


When Catherine ceased speaking there was a 
profound silence for a minute, which Mr, Fan- 
thawe was the first to break as he said, with 
a peculiar intonation in his voice, ‘It is very 
strange, very unaccountable,” re-echoing all our 
thoughts. 

Now it happened that Mr. Fleet, our family 
lawyer, was among our guests that Christmas- 
time, and since the discovery of the chest and 
bones had taken a great interest in the whole 
affair. He now questioned and cross-questioned 
Catherine, and seemed quite satisfied with the 
result. 

‘** This would have made a fine case,” said he, 
‘*if only it had been a question of the right of 
succession, for any lawyer to make out; but 
unfortunately the events are too long past to 
have any bearing upon the present.” (There 
Mr. Fleet was wrong, though we none of us 
knew it at the time. ) 

We now all launched forth into conjectures 
and opinions, during which Catherine lay still 
and weary upon the sofa. I saw this, and 
thought it quite time to put an end to the day's 
adventures by suggesting a retirement for the 
night, and we were soon all dispersed to dream 
of the mysterious vision and discovery, 


I think we were none of us sorry when morn- 
ing dawned without any further tragedy (by us, 
I mean the female part of the establishment). 

When I came down to breakfast I found Mr. 
Fleet very active on the subject of the night be- 
fore. 

** A surgeon ought to be immediately sent for 
to pronounce an opinion on the conteuts of the 
chest,” he said; and Dr. Driscoll presently came, 














and after examining the bones minutely, decided | 


that they were, as we thought, those of two fe- 
males, who might have been from one to two 
hundred years dead. 

Mr. Fleet next offered to decipher the will, 
for such he imagined the parchment to be, and 
he and Mr. Fanshawe were closeted together for 
some time. 

When they at last appeared again, they looked 
much interested and excited, and led me away 
to inform me of the result of their examination. 

They told me that the document had proved 
to be a will, but that there was a circumstance 
connected with it which greatly added to the 
mystery of the whole business, ‘This was the 
mention of the name of L’Estrange. I was, of 
course, as much surprised as they, and heard 
the will read with great interest. 


I can not remember the technical terms in | 


which it was expressed. Mr. Fleet read me the 
translation he had made, for the original was in 
old English; but it was to this effect : 


| 
| 


It purported to be the will of Reginald, Vis- 
count St. Aubyn, in which he bequeathed all his 
inheritance to his lawful son Francis St. Aubyn 
—commonly known by the name of Francis 
L’Estrange—and to his heirs forever. It was 
signed Reginald, Viscount St. Aubyn, and the 
witnesses were John Murray and Phebe Brett, 
who in the old copy had each aftixed their 
mark. 

Mr. Fleet affirmed that it was a perfectly legal 
document, but this was not all it contained. 

There was an appendix which our lawyer 
translated as follows : 

‘*In order to avoid all disputes and doubts 
which might otherwise arise, I do hereby declare 
that my lawful wife was Editha, youngest daugh- 
ter of Francis L’Estrange, Baronet, and that the 
register of our marriage may be seen in the 
church of St. Andrew, Haslet. By this mar- 


| riage we had two children, a son Francis, and 


a daughter Catherine, commonly called Francis 
and Catherine L’Estrange. And I hereby de- 
clare that Agatha Thornhaugh was not legally 


married to me as she imagined, my lawful wife | 


being alive at the time; neither do I leave to 
her son by her first husband, Ralph Thornhaugh, 
any part or share in my inheritance.” 

Both the will and the writing at the foot of it 
were dated the 14th of May, 1668. 

This accumulation of mysteries caused me fér 
@ time to feel quite bewildered and unable to 
think, but Mr. Fleet was in his element. 

** Here is a case worth entering into,” said he, 
and he further went on to state that he had no 
doubt that the L’Estranges mentioned in the 
will were our Catherine’s ancestors, the Chris- 
tian names being similar rendering it more than 
probable. She was most likely a direct descend- 
ant of Francis L’Estrange, the heir mentioned 


in the will, who was no doubt also the fuir- 


haired boy Catherine had seen in her vision. 
The bones were those of his sister, the mur- 
dered Catherine L’Estrange, and of her murder- 
ess, Agatha ‘Thornhaugh, herself immured by 
her own son; but the matter ought not to rest 
on mere surmise, and the first place to go to for 
corroborating evidence was Craymoor church. 


The rapidity with which Mr. Fleet came to | 


his conclusions increased my bewilderment, and 
I was at a loss to know what evidence he expect- 
ed to gain from Craymoor church. He'remind- 
ed me, however, of Catherine’s stat®ment that 


| girl and the pearl necklace I told you of.” 











**the wicked woman” of her vision resembled | 


the effigy on the monument there. 

Thither, then, the lawyer repaired, accom- 
panied by Mr. Fanshawe and George. It was 
thought best to keep the sequel of the story from 
Catherine and the others until it was explained 
more fully, as Mr. Fleet boldly affirmed it should 
be. I awaited anxiously the resalt of their re- 
searches, and they exceeded I think even our 
good investigator’s hopes. 

Not only had they deciphered the inscription 
round the old monument, but with leave from 
the clergyman and the assistance of the sexton 
they had disinterred the coffin and found it to be 
filled with stones. 

I am aware that this was rather an illegal 
proceeding, but as Mr. Fleet was only acting 
en amateur and not professionally, he did not 
stick at trifles. 

The inscription was in Latin, and stated that 
the tomb was erected in memory of Agatha, 
wife of Reginald, Viscount St. Aubyn, who was 
buried beneath, and who died on the 31st day 
of December, 1649—exactly two hundred years 
before the day on which Catherine had seen the 
Vision. 

I could not help thinking it shocking that the 
villagers had for two centuries been worshiping 
in the presence of a perpetual lie, but Mr. Fleet 
thought only of the grand corroboration of his 
**case.” He applied to Mr. Fanshawe to take 
the next step, namely, to write to Catherine’s 
aunt and only living relative, to tell her the 
whole story, and beg her to assist in elucidating 
matters by giving all the information she could 
respecting the L’Estrange family. 

‘This was done, and we anxiously awaited the 
answer. Meantime, all my guests were clam- 
orous to hear the contents of the will, and I had 
to appease them as best I could by promising 
that they should know all soon. 

In a few days old Miss L’Estrange’s answer 
came. She said her brother, father, and grand- 
father had all servea in India, and that she be- 
lieved her great-grandfather, who was a Francis 
L’Estrange, to have passed most of his life abroad, 
there having been a cloud over his early youth. 
What this was, however, she could not say. She 
affirmed that the L’Estranges had in old times 
resided in shire; and she further stated that 
her father’s family had consisted of herself and 
her brother, whose only child Catherine was. 

As for Catherine, on being told that the fig- 
ures she had beheld in the vision were thought 
to be those of her ancestors, she was not so much 
surprised as I expected, but said that she had 
had a presentiment all along that the tragedies 
she had witnessed were in some way connected 
with her own family. 

I must not forget to say that on ascertaining 
that the parish church of Haslet was still stand- 
ing we searched the register, and another link 
of evidence was made clear by the finding of the 
looked-for entry. 

There remains little more to be told. The 
charge of the old will was committed to Mr. 
Fleet, and Catherine’s story has been carefully 
laid up among the archives of our family. I say 
advisedly of our family, for the line of the L’Es- 
tranges, alias St. Aubyns, has been united to ours 
by the marriage of Catherine to my son George, 
which took place in 1850. 

I have but one more incident to relate, and I 
have dove. A short time ago cld Miss L’Es- 
trange died, bequeathing all her worldly posses- 
sions to Catherine. Among these were some 
old family relics. Catherine was looking over 














them as George unpacked them, and she pres- | 
ently came to a miniature of a young and beau- 
tiful girl with fair hair and blue eyes, and a wist- 
ful expression, and with it a necklace of pearls 
strung in a diamond pattern. On seeing these | 
she became suddenly grave, and, handing them | 
to me, said: ‘*'They are the same; the young 


If you were to visit Craymoor Grange now, 
you would find no old laundry. The part of the 
house containing it has been pulled down, and 
children play and chickens peckett on the ground | 
where it once stood. 

The oaken chest has also long since been de- 
stroyed. 








THE TELL-TALE. 


**Wuo made that noise?” asked a teacher in 
one of our public schools, coming into the class- 
room, 

A profound silence followed his question. 
There were thirty boys all looking at him, some 
three or four of whom had been guilty of a fla- 
grant breach of order; yet every face was alike 
innocent in expression, and no one replied to his 
question, 

** Boys,” he asked, in a calmer tone, *‘ who 
made that disturbance? Many of you know; 
and I depend upon the lovers of good order here 
to make common cause against the breach of it.” 

But still-no one responded to the appeal. 

‘“*T know,” whispered one to another; ‘but 
he’s not going to make a tell-tale of me.” 
** And so do I,” replied his companion; ‘‘ but 

he will not get it out of me, I can tell him.” 

And thus the low whispers ran through the 
room. For more than a minute the teacher | 
stood before them awaiting some reply, and then | 
retired to attend to what he had been doing in 
the adjoining room. But no sooner was his 
back turned than the same noise that had dis- | 
turbed him was renewed, even louder than be 
fore. | 
He of course immediately returned, and again | 


sefore them. 
et-the boys who have violated the good or- 
of the school hold up their hands,” he said. 

No hand was lifted. 

‘* Now let all who are innocent hold up their 
hands.” 

Every hand was promptly raised. 

For a few moments the teacher looked his 
scholars in the face, his own countenance ex- 
pressing pain and mortification. At length he 
said : 

**From a boy I have ever looked upon false- 
hood as the most debasing crime, indicating a 
disposition to commit any of the whole catalogue 
of crimes, if the individual had the courage to do 
so. Iam, therefore, deeply pained to find that 
I have scholars in my class who are not above 
this meanest of all vices. It was bad enough to 
break the rules of the school, but a thousand 
times worse to tell a falsehood about it—a false- 
hood, too, that is reflected upon every innocent, 
high-minded boy in the room. I see here the 
sons of men whose standing in the community 
for virtue and usefulness is known and acknowl- 
edged by all. ‘These boys, I am sorry to say, 
are all involved in the guilt of this violation of 
order, and what is worse, in the crime of a virtual 
denial of it; for how can I discriminate when all | 
act alike? When I ask the guilty to hold up 
their hands no hand is lifted; but when I call 
upon the innocent to attest their innocence, all | 

| 





declare themselves to be innocent. I will now 
try you once more, Let the guilty hold up their | 
hands.” 

But no hand was lifted. 

** Now let the innocent lift their hands.” 

Every hand was again raised. 

**I would not be the boy who has thus lifted 
his hand before the school in attestation of a 
falsehood for all the wealth this world could be- 
stow,” the teacher said, as he looked at his class 
for a moment or two, and then turned away and 
again left the room. Althongh he remained out 
for full ten minutes he was not again disturbed. 

**You were one, James Harker,” said a boy, 
in a low tone, looking with a half indignant ex- 
pression of countenance at the boy who sat next 
to him. 

**I don’t care if I was. 
out,” was the prompt reply. 

** But I don't think it nght that others should 
be blamed for what you have done.” 

**You are not going to turn tell-tale, are | 
you?” said Harker, with a sneer. 

‘*No, not a mere tell-tale; but still I am not 
certain tht I shall not let our teacher know that 
you were one of the offenders, unless you have 
the true sprit to do so yourself.” 

“*Oh, tell-tale! tell-tale! tell-tale! Tom | 
Jones is going to turn tell-tale!” said James 
Harker, so loud as to be heard all around, point- 
ing at the same time at Jones, while his face 
was expressive of the most sovereign contempt. { 

**Are you going to tell of me too?” asked a | 
boy sitting near, with a threatening look. | 

**T did not see you making a noise.” 

** You had better not, I can tell you.” 

**T did not see you, so you need not fear,” 
was Thomas Jones’s reply; ‘* but I can tell you | 





He couldn't find it 





what I think. If you did make the noise, and 
then so publicly denied it as you did, I think 
that every honest-minded boy here should feel it 
his duty to expose you.” 

** Let any one dare to do it,” was the reply to | 
this. | 
After school severai of the boys got around 
Thomas Jones, and attempted to convince him | 
that to turn informer would be the most despi- | 

cable thing in the world. 

**T don’t think it half so bad as to be a viola 
tor of the rules of the school and a liar into the | 
bargain,” was his quick rejoinder. 

** There is not a meaner creature in the world | 
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than a tell-tale,s’ said James Marker, with his ex- 
pressive sneer. 

““ Which is worse, James—he who tells what 
is true of another, or he who falsely accuse 
him ?” . 

_ “I will leave you to draw all such nice dis- 
tinctions,” replied Harker, tossing his head co 
temptuously, 

**It is not hard for me to draw them, Juin 
nor, I presume, for any boy here. But it is use 
less for us to talk about this matter. 1 will tell 
you what I will do, and if I say 80, you may be 
sure that I will. If you will go up to-morrow 
and tell our teacher that you did the wrong he 
complained of I will keep silent; but if you will 
not my mind is made up to doit. I can not 
and I will not rest under the imputation of hav- 
ing told a falsehood when I am innocent, nor do 


| I think that I am right in suffering the whole 


class to rest under a false accusation while it is 
in my power to remove it.” 

““T always thought you were a mean, low 
creature,” replied Harker; ** and now I know it.” 

** He'll prove himself the meanest boy in the 
school if he does it,” said another of the wrong- 
doers. 

**He had better not tell on me,” broke in a 
third. 

** Look here, Thomas, come with me,” anoth- 
er lad said, taking Thomas Jones by the arm, 
and drawing him aside, when the two walked off 
together. 

**I wouldn't say any thing about it if I were 
you,” continued the lad; ** you will only get the 
ill-will of those boys, and perhaps of the whole 
class. You know how much an informer is de- 
spised.” 

‘**There is a great difference, John,” was 
Thomas's reply, **as my father has often told 
me, between a mere informer or tell-tale, as it is 
called in school, and one who makes known the 
wrong actions of another for the good of the 
whole. Now if, for the mere delight of sceing 
others punished, I were to be constantly running 
to the teacher with complaints against my fel 
low-students, then I would be that justly-despised 
individual—a tell-tale. But I have no such mo- 
tives in view. James Harker has not only vio- 
lated the rules of the class, thus throwing it into 
disorder, and hindering its progress, but has by 
his bad conduct, and wicked denial of it, in- 
volved the whole class, you and I among the 
rest, in the imputation of being violators of good 
order, and utterers of falsehood into the bargain. 
Now, for one, I have been taught to love truth 
from my earliest recollection, and I can not and 
will not rest under a charge of falsehood.” 

**Then why not go to the teacher and declare 
your innocence ?” 

** What good would that do? Ilas not every 
boy in the class made such a declaration—the 
innocent with the guilty? I could not ask the 
teacher to believe me.” 

** Well, indeed, I would not do it, Thomas,” 
urged his friend. 

**You have presented no good reason yet, 
John, why I should not do as I have determ- 
ined.” 

**T have said that you would gain the ill-will 
of the whole class.” 

** That is not a reason sufficient to induce me 
to refrain from doing a right action.” 

Thus the two boys conversed as they walked 
along, and at length parted from each other. As 
soon as Thomas Jones entered his own house, he 
sought out his father, to whom he always went 
in difficulties, and by whose judgment he was al- 
ways guided, ‘To him he submitted his case, and 
asked to be advised. 

**You have made up your mind, you say,” 


| remarked his father, after he had heard all his 
boy had to relate, ‘*to inform your teacher, to- 


morrow, that James Harker was one of the of- 
fenders,” 

** That is, if you approve of my doing so.” 

**From the statement that you have given, 
Thomas, I do certainly approve of it. But vou 
will no doubt be censured, and have your mo- 
tives misinterpreted by many of your fellow-stu- 
dents.” 

**I know that, father. But you have often 
told me, that in every important action I should 
be governed by right motives, and not by the 
opinions of others.” 

** And you are conscious of having right mo- 
tives in what you now propose to do?” 

**T am.” 

** You do not feel glad at the idea of having 
James Harker censured for his conduct ?” 

“Indeed, I do not. It is that idea that 
causes me to hesitate more than any thing else.” 

** What, then, is your motive ?” 

**One motive is, to relieve myself from the 


| charge of disorderly conduct, and from an impu- 


tation of falsehood; and another motive is, to 
relieve from similar censure all in the class who 
are innocent. It seems to me, in a case like 
this, that it is every boy's duty to point out the 
guilty who thus take away from the good char- 
acter of the whole. Shall what is good be in 
jured under the false idea that it is mean to ex 


| pose what is evil ?” 


‘*You certainly reason correctly, my boy,” 
replied Mr. Jones, ‘*and I shall fully approve 
the act you contemplate. Do not be deterred 
from doing it under the idea that you will be 
branded as an informer. ‘There are many cases 
where it is right to become an informer, and 
wrong to withhold information ; and this, 1 am 
fully persuaded, is an instance where the former 
rule is clearly applicable. But, in making your 
communieation, as it is one in which your char 
acter and standing with the school is involved, 
do so in writing under your own name, with rea- 
sons. It is the duty of every one, after resolving 
to act right in a matter where he may be mis- 
judged, to give his reasons, that he may not be 
injured by false judgment.” 

On the next morning, Thomas Jones waited 
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until nearly the close of the school, to see if 
James Harker would be honest and magnani- 


mous enough to confess his fault; but as he did 
not do so, he went up, with a firm step, to the 
teacher’s stand, handed him a note, and then 
retired to his seat. The teacher read the note, 
and after reflecting for a few minutes, arose and 
called’the school to order. 

‘I hold a note in my hand,” he said, after 
sjlence and attention were obtained, ‘‘ the read- 
ing of which has afforded me no ordinary grati- 


fication. It indicates a tone of feeling and prin- 
ciple highly honovable to the writer. As request- 
ed by him, I will now read it to the class: 


‘** Sir, —Yesterday there was a violation of order in 
the school, the perpetrators of which you endeavored 
to find out, but in vain. In your manner of ascertain- 
ing the gui 1e innocent became involved in the 
imputation of disorder, and, what is a thousand times 
worse, of falsehood. I saw one boy in the act of mak- 
ing the noise you complained of, and have tried, in 
vain, to convince him that he ought to confess his 
fault, and thus relieve his fellow-students from the 
charge under which they now rest. But he will not 
do so, and calls me a “ tell-tale” and other hard names, 
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because I tell him if he will not do so I shall be com- 
pelled to become an informer. Now, in doing so, I 
wish it to be clearly understood that I am not prompt- 
ed by a desire to see him punished, but am only im- 
pelled from a sense of duty to myself and the whole 
class to do this act. The hoy’s name is James Harker. 
Please read this to the class. Tuomas Jones.” 


‘* James Harker will come forward,” the teach- 
er said as he laid aside the note. 

The boy he called came forward with a guilty, 
downcast face. ‘ 

‘Did you make the noise I complained of 
yesterday ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** Why did you do it ?” 

‘* Bill Grimes, Henry Peters, and Tom Price 
were as bad as I. They made a noise too.” 

‘* William Grimes, Henry Peters, and Thomas 
Price, will all come forward.” 

The three boys named came forward; and 
when questioned, did not deny the charge. 

** You now see,” remarked the teacher, ‘‘ the 
four boys who involved in disgrace the whole 
class. You also see the difference between a 


| 
| 
| 


high-minded boy, impelled by a sense of duty to 
become an informer, and what is meant by a 
mere tell-tale. Thomas Jones is one, James 
Harker the other. So soon as the guilt of the 
latter is discovered he immediately informs on 
all who are guilty, in the hope of seeing them 
likewise punished. 

‘* And now,” continued the teacher, ‘‘ let every 
boy who blames Thomas Jones for what he has 
done hold up his hand.” 

Not a hand was raised. 

‘* Now all who approve of his conduct hold up 
their hands.” 

Every hand was lifted, and every countenance 
expressed gratification. 





The class was then dismissed; and the offend- 


ers left with the teacher, to be dealt with as he 
might see to be the most for their good and the 
welfare of the school. 

In this little story, the principal incidents of 
which are true, I have endeavored to give my 
young readers some idea of the difference be- 
tween acting from a mere selfish impulse, and 
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TELL-TALE—* He went vp, WITH A FIRM 8TEP, TO THE TEACHER'S STAND, AND HANDED HIM A NOTE.” 


from a clear conviction of right. It is from the 
motive from which a thing is done that determ- 
ines the quality or character of an action. Thus, 
an action may be good or bad, so far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, according to the motive 
which influences him. Thomas Jones did right 
in informing upon James Harker, because his 
end was a good one; but James Harker was 
acted upon by a wrong motive, the desire to see 
his companions in evil punished with himself, 
when he became an informer; and therefore his 
act as far as he was concerned was an evil one. 
Learn, then, to discriminate between motives, 
and be well assured of their purity before you act 
from them. And also resolve, when you are 
convinced that it is right for you to do a thing, 
and that it is your duty to do it, that you will do 
that thing regardless of what may be thought or 
said of you. Then when you grow up to be 
men will you be truly useful in society; for to 
men of like character is society indebted for all 
the great moral reformations that have ever tak- 
en place in the world. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT, GENOA. 
Genoa, ITaty. 

Wuen and by whom was America discovered ? 
A question in geography, which it was my turn 
sometimes to answer as I stood in class on a line 
of the well-worn floor in the ever-to-be-remem- 
bered old red-brick school-house located among 
the hills of northern Massachusetts. My par- 
roty answer, ‘‘ in 1492, by CuristopHER CoLum- 


BUS, a native of Genoa,” was as promptly as it | 


was thoughtlessly given. That was many years 
lang syne; but the scene rushed vividly on my 


mind when, on entering Genoa by the Porta | 


Lanterna, the first thing that I saw was this in- 
scription on a building in front of the gate or 
porta, ‘‘Cristororo CoLomBo scopre America. 

I forgot for the moment that I was entcring 
Genoa, ‘‘la superba,” 
and remembered only 
the old red-brick school- 
house and my childhood’s 
pleasuresthere. Another 
object soon recalled my 
thoughts, for in the large 
square near the gate was 
a handsome monument 
of white marble, which 
had been erected to the 
memory of the brave dis- 
coverer, and of which the 
accompanying sketch will 
give you a better idea 
than any description of 
mine. 

The Indian girl at the 
feet of CotumBus needs 
to be labeled, ‘this is 
supposed to be an Indian 
girl;” or, as Artemus 
said of his show, ‘‘ Dan- 
1EL may be known from 
the rest of the lions by 
the green cotton umbrella 
under his arm.” So this 
may be known for an In- 
dian girl by the feathers 
on her head ; for the ban- 
deau of perpendicular 
feathers is all there isto | ul 
mark an American abo- 
riginal. Any modern 
original belle might well 
have posed for the statue. 
But as you have the 
sketch you can do your 
own criticising, whether 
for praise or censure. 
One item more of Co- 
Lomo before we talk of 
Genoa. 

A few hours before 
reaching Genoa we were 
shown a dingy old house 
located in a dirty little 
town yclept Cogoleto, or 
Congoletto, on which was 
an inscription that ‘* here 
CristoFoRO CoLOMBO 
was born.” Now if he 
was ‘‘raised” there I do 
not wonder that he sought 
another world, if only to 
escape from the wretched 
poverty and misery which 
were the prevailing char- 
acteristics of Congoletto. 

The appellation of “‘ la 
superba” to Genoa is 
apropos now to its situa- 
tion rather than to the 
city itself, for its streets 
are very narrow, mere 
alley-ways most of them, 
two or three only having 
any pretension to the 
width of Broadway at 
Broadway's narrowest, 
and its palaces being all 
decayed and gloomy are 
superb only in large en- 
trance gates, grand stair- 
ways, and extent of build- 
ing. The guide-books 
will enlighten you as to 
their location, owners, 
founders, architects, and 
pictures, all of which in- 
terest me too little to 
waste ink and paper upon 
them; butof the situation 
of Genoa I am ready tosay 
that it is indeed superb. 

It is sheltered and pro- 
tected by the hills of Ca- 
rignano on the east, St. 
Benigno on the west, and these are joined by an 
intervening Apennine chain on the north, which 
completes the amphitheatre, in the centre of 
which Genoa is situated. It is exposed only to 
warm, genial southern breezes, supposed to be 
conducive to health; but I should much prefer 
to take my chances for good health in a colder 
and cleaner place. 

A few words only of the churches. The 
Annunziata is squalid enough exteriorly, but in- 
teriorly gorgeous in blue and gold. A Ma- 
donna in silver instead of the usual marble rep- 
resentatiorf, lamps said to be of gold, and other 
expensive paraphernalia tell the story of the 
Annunziata. Of San Lorenzo, or, as it is called 
now, the Cathedral, the exterior is a patch- 
work of black and white stripes, with only one 
tower completed, though the church was com- 
menced hundreds of years ago. The columns 
are said to have been brought from Jerusalem, 
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of beauty, for they are most uncommonly ugly, 
as 1s the full reliévo in stone of Saint Lorenzo 
roasting on a gridiron, which adorns (?) the 
facade, being placed over the principal entrance. 
There is a chapel of St. John too in this Cathe- 
dral, where no female is allowed to enter on ac- 
count of the fascinating power once exercised 
by Miss Herodias. Personally I did not con- 
sider the prohibition as any punishment, as I 
had no curiosity whatever to see the said chapel. 

I found myself, or rather my hat, to be a 
curiosity to these untraveled Genoese. I don’t 
know which attracted most attention, my ‘‘ sea- 
side” sun-protecting hat, on the part of the Geno- 
ese women, or their muslin mazeros or scarfs on 
my part; but I believe my hat carried the day, 
for I repeatedly heard remarks, sotto voce, on 
‘*¢/ cappello della Donna” after I had passed by 
the speakers, who were either women or children. 
The men preserved due decorum in look and 
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she were really the motive power of the mass of gay 
birds and flowers printed on her mantle of white 
cotton, or if some of them had not volition of their 
own; but her gaze at my hat outdid mine at her 
mazero, so I called it ‘‘ quits.” 


AN INDIAN CEMETERY. 

Tue customs of burial adopted by different 
nations, handed down by tradition often from 
the remotest times, are very significant. ‘Their 
meaning, however, is not a// apparent; much 
has been lost in the lapse of ages, and frequent- 
| ly only the naked rite is left us, which we must 
explain ‘as best we can, 








It is scarcely possible | 


now for us to determine whether the Egyptians | 


embalmed the bodies of their departed friends 
to preserve them against destruction in a watery 
| soil or because they believed that by preserving 
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speech. One morning, as in my exploration of 
the by-ways I passed through a little market, I 
heard a call in a feminine voice of ‘‘ guarda il 
cappello” (look at the hat), followed by such a 
merry, prolonged cachinnation that I involun- 
tarily joined init. I think the enjoyment of the 
thing was equally shared. 

The never-failing head-covering of the middle 
class is a scarf (mazero) of white muslin, fastened 
either across the front or back part of the head 
(at the fancy of the wearer), and which, falling 
over the shoulders, has a very picturesque ef- 
fect, particularly if the wearer is young and 
pretty, which was often the case. 

The peasants wear a mazero of cotton printed 
in bright gaudy colors. Some of them looked 
as if they had been made from old-fashioned 
chintz bed-spreads, borrowed from some such 
stores as I have seen in New England garrets. 
One very old woman had on such a very striking 


which dces not by any means help to any idea | affair that I turned to take a second look to see if 
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birds of the air have accomplished the destruc- 
tion of the flesh the bones fall through between 
the bars. 

Somewhat similar to this is the custom adopt- 
ed by the Indians on the Plains, illustrated on 
page 152. The be nly of the departed is covered 
with different wrappings, the first usually a blank- 
et, and the last a mat of small willows strung to- 
gether by means of buffalo sinews, and is then 
deposited among the branches of the cotton-wood 
or other trees. Usually—almost always—these 
relics are found along the banks of streams. 
Tueopore R. Davis, in his article, ‘A Sum- 
mer on the Plains,” published in Harper's Mag- 
azine for February, 1868, describes another but 
very similar mode of buriai, an instance of which 
he observed on the Saline River. He says: 
**At some little distance from the village site, 
and on a prominent knoll, we discovered a small 
scaffold, It was evidently the last resting-place 
of some Indian; its in- 
vestigation proved very 
interesting. The scaffold 
was constructed of small 
saplings, the body was 
placed on the top, where 
it was carefully covered 
from the weather with 
the canvas cover of a 
captured wagon. The 
Indians had left with the 
body what they consider 
the necessary outfit for 
a trip to the ‘ Happy 
Hunting Ground,’ such 
as arms, ammunition, 
food, and clothing, a 
handsome parfitche, a 
number of  carefully- 
braided lariats, and a 
small portion of the scalp 
of some murdered white 
woman, ‘The white man’s 
clothing seemed to have 
been highly valued, for 
several articles of his 
wearing apparel were 
found with the bedy.” 

However disposed of, 
the Indians always place 
the feet of the dead to 
the south. Christians, 
and indeed almost all 
men, have from times im- 
memorial buried the body 
with the head toward the 
west, so that the face 
looked toward the rising 
sun. But to the Indian 
the Great Spirit resides 
in the south, and thither- 
ward they direct their 
prayers and the faces of 
their dead. 


EYES AND NO 
EYES. 

Ayn amusing result of 
the passport system is re- 
ported from Paris. A 
certain mayor had to 
make out a passport for 
a certain duchess, The 
duchess was wealthy ;° 
the mayor was in her 
service. The duchess 
was something of a co- 
quette; the mayor was 
anxious to gratify her 
humor. But the duchess 
was one-eyed, and the 
mayor had a difficulty in 
making out the passport. 
How was he to describe 
her eyes? He entered 
them in the schedule as 
follows: ‘*Eyes—dark, 
beautiful, soft, full of ex- 
pression—one of them 
being absent.” This is 
surely the triumph of 
courtesy, and worthy of 
the nation that plumes 
itself on its politeness. 


ENGLISH VALEN- 
TINES. 

Ix Englard Valen- 

tine’s Day has recovered 

its pristine importance, 








and it is now en régle to 
send a remembrance to 











MONUMENT TO CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AT GENOA, ITALY. 


the body they also preserved the soul. Certainly 
they seem to have held that the soul and body 
were indissoluble. Those ancient nations that 
adopted the custom of urn-burial appear to have 
held exactly the opposite belief—that the de- 
struction of the body was the deliverance of the 
soul. Bacon somewhere alludes to the pref- 
erence which the Jews had for burial in a soil 
that, on account of its peculiar chemical prop- 
erties, tended toward the rapid dissolution of 
the body. 
cemetery for this reason. Then, again, some na- 
tions prefer the concealment of the human re- 
mains, while others take extraordinary means 
to secure exposure. Some African tribes, Du 
Cuaritv tells us, bury in the hollows of trees 
or under the beds of streams. The Parsees, on 
the contrary, expose their remains on the top of 
lofty towers, called, in the poetical language of 
the East, ‘‘ Halls of Silence.” The bodies are 





left upon a grating so adjusted that when the 


Aceldama, he says, was chosen as a | 
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one’s coterie d’intime, and 
valentines are made not 
only elegant souvenirs 
o: friendship or of a deeper feeling, but are 
also useful gifts. Thus, beneath a beautiful 
sachet composed of quilted silk or satin we find 
a lace handkerchief or half-a-dozen fine cambric 
mouchoirs; or, in another style, we open a mu- 
sical valentine, and in the lovely humming-bird’s 
nest lies hidden among the pearly eggs a pretty 
ring. The character of the most fashionable 
valentines of this season harmonizes with the 
Watteau costumes that are so geuerally worn. 
Many of the valentines are painted with Watteau 
designs; these are richly painted on Ww hite and 
colored silk, and framed by a setting of pearls 
and swan’s-down or marabout feathers; others 
are ornamented with curious bows, knots, and 
rosettes of ribbon and lace. Among the Wat- 
teau valentines we remarked a painting that 
pleased us much: two figures—*‘ Beauty, the 
girl, and Love, the boy’—are bound by gar- 
lands, and surrounded by wreaths of flowers and 
leaves. 
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HAVE CHARITY. 


BY FBANCIS 8, SMITH. 
Tunoveu the great, sin-blasted city 
Tvils a homeless little one— 
Not a friend to soothe or pity— 
Not a bed to lie upon— 
Ragged, dirty, bruised and bleeding— 
Subject still to kick and curse— 
Schooled in sin and sadly needing 
Aid from Christian tongue and purse. 


But the rich and gay pass by her, 
Full of vanity and pride, 
And a pittance they deny her, 
As they pall their skirts aside. 
Then a sullen mood comes o'er her— 
Reckless she of woe or weal— 
Death from banger is before her— 
She must either starve or steal. 


She does steal, and who can blame her, 
Hunger pangs her vitals gnaw— 
Nove endeavor to reclaim her, 
And she violates the law. 
Then the pampered child of fashion, 
Who refused to give relief, 
Cries, with well-affected passion, 
**Out upon the little thief!" 


Censors full of world-wise schooling, 
Cease to censure and deplore— 

When the girl transgressed man's ruling 
She obeyed a higher law. 

Take ber place—feel her temptation— 
Starved, unhoused—no succor nigh— 

And, though sure of reprobation, 
Ye would steal ere ye would die! 





THE CITY’S CHILDREN! 





TERRIBLE ATROCITIES!! 


A Littie Girl’s Feet Frozen Off!!! 
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THE FLESH CUT FROM HER BACK!!!! 
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Villainy under the Veil of Charity! 


tt 


RELIGIOUS HUMBUGS EXPOSED! 

—_ 

VICE MORE PROFITABLE THAN VIRTUE! 

i al 

\ SAINT'S FACE AND A DEMON’S HEART!! 

——— 

HOW LONG SHALL SUCH THINGS CONTINUE!! 
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THE MONSTER PUNISHED!!! 
a 

RETRIBUTION !!! 

















In spite of the exertions made by the “*Chiuiarens 
Aid Society,” “‘The News-Boys’ Lodging Rooms," and 
city micsions generally, there is still much to do in the 
matter of relieving the necessities of the suffering little 
ones known as “The City's Children"—litule, white- 
faced, penury-pinched sufferers, who live in pestilen- 
tial, subterranean abodes, dark courts, and filthy air- 
poisoned alley-ways, or roam the streets in the day- 
time and sleep at night in covered wagons, coal-boxes, 
or auy other place they may be able to steal into— 
some of whom have neither parents nor friends, and 
others who have relatives, but would be better off 
without them. 

Every body will remember the case of the unfortu- 
nate orphan girl who, some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, Was taken from the poor-house by a fiend in hu- 
msn shape named Mrs. Decker, who resided at the 
tinve on Staten Island. It will be in the recollection 
of many how this poor, friendless little creature was 
tortured by the wretch who had adopted her, till death 
kindly put an end to her snfferings. How she was 
beaten till her little body was a mass of bruises— 
starved till her bones seemed bursting through the 
skin—turned ont into the bitter cold almost naked till 
her feet were blistered with frost, and her emaciated 
frame racked by rheumatism—while all the while the 
monster who subjected her to such tortures attended 
¢hureb regularly, and was regarded as little leas than 
a saint by those who did not know her. 

This, as we have said, occurred nearly a score of 
years ago, but who cun say how many similar cases 
have happened since —are happcaine every day in fact? 
The Mrs. Deckers are not all dead yet—society is full 

‘them and their victims, and, what is worse, this will 
be the case till the millenium comes. We can 
er human nature, but we can do the next best 
we can expose such atrocities when they come 
rht, and such is our purpose at the present time. 
body who will follow us through the following 
ve of wrong and retribution will acknowledge 
1 force of all which we have said, and will feel 
uselyes well repaid for their trouble as well. 





















lease, sir, may I shovel off your sidewalk?" 

No, boy !--go home and tell your mother to take 

ive of you.” 

I only want five cents, sir—just five cents—let me 
have five cents for half an hour and I'll do any work 
you're a-mind to set me at—I don't care what it is." 

‘No, I tell you! Go home and keep out of the 
etreets! Goto school! J don't see what parents can 
be thiaking of to allow their children to go running 
around begging !" 

The tirst speaker was a stout-built lad, who carried 
upon his shoulder a rudely-constructed wooden shovel, 
and the person to whom he addressed himself was the 
wealthy Mr. Seymour, who occupied a palatial man- 
sion in one of the streets cutting the Fifth Avenue at 
right angles. 

The boy was about fourteen years of age, and though 
shabbily dressed and wretched-looking enough, there 
was something about his countenance which could not 
fail to impress a close observer favorably. 

Mr. Seymour had just returned from a drive out on 
the Avenue in his magnificent sleigh, and was about 
entering the door of his residence, when the boy, who 
had been looking wistfully, as he walked along, at the 
windows of the rich mansions in front of which he 
was passing, paused and accosted him. 

About an hour after the above conversation, Mr. 

‘mour, again dressed for the street, stood gazing 

ma the window of bis front parlor. Already he re- 

ted that he had so rudely answered the boy's pe- 
and in imagination be again beheld the plead- 
ing face. Suddenly an exclamation, half of fear, half 
surprise, buret from his lips as he actually met the 
mournfal gaze of the boy's large, sorrowful eyes. 

It was but a single glance, and the boy passed away 
without offering to etop, but soon recovering himeelf, 
Mr. Seymour sprang to the hal!, then out at the door, 
and in an instant was at the boy's side. 

‘* Here, boy !” he said, hurriedly, as be touched the 
lad on pe shoulder, ‘‘have you got what you were 
asking for yet?” 
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‘No, sir,” replied the boy, dejectedly; ‘the people 
tell me th : Tam too small 


te shovel snow, and 





big to beg, and so I s'pose I shall have to go home | 


without any thing. No I won't though,” he added, 
suddenly, while a look of savage recklessness settled 
upon his pallid features—“‘no I won't! I have never 
done uny thing wicked yet, but I'll steal—I'll murder 
before I go home without any thing !" 

* Good gracious, boy!" exclaimed Mr, Seymour, 


ow. Py ayi Jpon ife you talk like a | ‘ ren, elt p 
Se ee ee ae | grief had not noticed his agitation, the millionaire 
| rushed from the heuse and took his way toward the 


| coroner's office. 


perfect young savage. Here—here's some change tor 
you!” And he placed in his hand a few silver coins. 
“ Instantly the look of blank despair vanished from 
the boy's face, and an expression of intense satisfac- 
tion took its place, as, eagerly clutching the money 
which the rich man held out to him, he hastily ejacu- 
lated a fervent “ Thank’ee, sir!” and fled away up the 
street at his topmost speed. 

Mr. Seymour stood looking after the boy till he saw 
him enter a baker's shop on the corner, and then he 
mechanically followed in the same direction. 

“So he was hungry,” he muttered, as he walked 
along, ‘“‘ and perhaps he may be connected with some 
one who is also hungry. Who can tell? Idon't know 
that it’s any thing to me, but, by George, something 
which I can not exactly understand impels me to fol- 
low him, and I will do so, let what will come of it.” 

The boy was hungry —very hungry —for as he 
emerged from the baker’s shop, clutching a loaf of 
bread in his nervous grasp, Mr. Seymour, who follow- 
ed closely, observed that he tore a piece from it and 
ravenously gnawed it as he started on a run. 

At length the boy darted up a dark alley-way, the 
entrance to which Mr. Seymour reached just in time 
to see the object of his pursuit enter a tenant building 
which stood far back in the rear. 

Mr. Seymour also entered the dismal habitation, and, 
after some delay, found himself in an apartment on the 
second floor. The room was a small one, and from its 
position the light of day, except at meridian (it was 


about three o’clock then), was almost excluded. The | 


floor was cleanly scrubbed, the walls were white, and 
the window - panes, what few were left, glistened 
brightly in the sunlight, but save a clean board which, 
resting upon a barrel, served as a table, and a bed 
which occupied the darkest corner of the room on the 
floor, the apartment contained no furniture. 

Sitting bolt upright upon this latter article was a 
woman, wasted away almost to a skeleton. In both 
her bony hands she clutched a loaf of bread, from 
which she had ravenously torn a mouthful, and lying 
prone at her side, with his face buried in the pillow, 


and groaning and ——s piteously, was the boy | 
o 


whom the rich man had followed. 


Mr. Seymour was unable to scan the woman's fea- | 
tures closely, for the bright glare of the sun upon the | 
snow without had temporarily unfitted his eyes to | 


view objects in a subdued light; but he saw enough 
to shock him greatly, and stooping down he placed 
his hand upon the shoulder of the boy, and shaking 
him gently, he said in a kindly tone: 

‘Get up my little man, and run out for some more 
fitting food than that. You shall want for nothing 
now, for I will be your friend. See, here is money!" 
And as he spoke he teok some silver coins from his 
pocket. 

Rising from his recumbent position as the first tones 
of the gentleman's voice fell upon his ears, the boy 
turned and faced the latter, who was surprised to see 
upon his features, not a look of gratitude; but an ex- 
pression amounting almost to malignity. 


**Go away!” exclaimed the boy, bitierly ; ‘ yo away, | 2 : 
; claimed the doctor, with affected tenderness, as he 


and leave me alone. I hate you!” 

* And why should you hate me, my poor lad ?” in- 
quired Mr. Seymour, in a tone of unfeigued surprise— 
*T never injured you!” 


“You have !" exclaimed the boy, passionately, ‘you | 


have always injured me, and such as me. I hate you 


because you are rich, and because you don't care who | . 2 
; and seized tightly hold of that good woman's apron, 


starves so long as you have plenty to eat and to drink 
and to wear, and throw away. I feel as though I could 
kill you, and I may, too, if you don't go away, for I 


have the strength to do it now, although I am only a | 
. 


oy , 
“Upon my life, I believe the boy is ‘ 
exclaimed Mr. Seymour, in a sort of ha f soliloquy. 
“I believe I am,” returned the boy, vehemently, 
‘and it wouldn't be much to wonder atifI did. I[ 
wish I was crazy or dead, I wouldn't care which.” 
Mr. Seymour was about to make some conciliatory 
reply, but before he could do so the door opened, and 


a little girl about nine years of age entered, bearingin | 


her hand a bowl of soup. She was a beautiful, bright- 


looking child, although her clothes were untidy, and | 
her hair was uncombed, and fell straggling around her | c 
| professionally, also, without receiving any pecuniary 


face. Her large blue eyes were full of gentleness and 
love, and an almost angelic look rested upon her 
meek, retiring countenance. 

She was somewhat disconcerted upon discovering 
a stranger, but beckoning the boy to a corner, she said 
in a whisper, while a smile of joy lighted up her little, 
thin face: 


“Here, Charley, I've bronght a bow] of real nice | 


soup for your mother, and I know it ‘ill do her good. 
Mrs. Maddox, who lives up stairs, gave it to me for 
fetching her a pail of water, but I’m not hungry, and 
it will be so nice for your poor mother.” 

The boy's lip quivered as he struggled to subdue 
some terrible emotion, and he answered, at last, in a 
husky voice: 

“She don't want it, Maggie—I know she don't—you 
eat it yourself.” 

“Who is that gentleman?” whispered the girl, at 
the same time stealing a glance at Mr. Seymour. 

** He is a rich man,” answered the boy aloud, “ who 
lives in a great house up-town.” 

“Oh, I am so glad !" exclaimed the girl, joyously, 
** for Lam sure he will do something for your mother !” 


**Of course I will, my little lady,” said Mr. Seymour | 
, destitution and misery.” 


—‘‘that is what I came her for.” 

“No you won't !” exclaimed the boy, bitterly, “ be- 
cause you can’t help her now! If you had given me 
only five cents when I first asked you for it, it might, 
per: aps, have done some good ; but it’s too late now. 

ook at her!” And again throwing himself face 
downward upon the bed, he gave away to another 
passionate outburst of grief. 

A horrid suspicion flashed across the mind of the 
millionaire, whose eyes by this time had become ac- 


customed to the moderate light, and looking directly } 
at the woman, God of Heaven, what a sight broke | 


upon his startled vision ! 

“*Merciful Heaven !" he exclaimed, holding his 
hande before his eyes to shut out the frightful specta- 
cle, ‘she is dead {” 

“Yes,” sobbed the boy, “dead—dead—dead! And 
when they put her in the cold vround, I shall be alone 
—all alone! There will be no one to care for me then! 

While he was thus wildly lamenting, the little girl 


had placed her bowl upon the rude table, and with the | 


tears standing in her mild eyes had advanced toward 
him. Kneeling beside him as the despairing words 
left his lips, she threw her little white arms around his 
neck, and marmured, in a tone of mingled pathos and 
gentle reproach: 

“No one, did you say, Charley? No one at all?” 

Instantly the boy checked his violent grief, and 
looking up through his tears, he replied, as he affec- 
tionately pressed her hand: 

“Oh, I forgot you, Maggie—I forgot you, but you 
mustn't blame me. I was thinking of nothing but 
her. It will be so very, very hard to see them take 
her away!" 

By this time Mr. Seymour had recovered somewhat 
from the first shock which his feelings had sustained, 
and mending close to the corpse he began to pe- 
ruse the features attentively. A thrill of horror shook 
his frame anew as he did so, for, notwithstanding the 
change which death had made, he felt morally certain 
he had seen the face before, under far different cir- 
cumstances, 

“What is your name, boy?" he asked, excitedly, 
tomes tomes the sorrowing lad. 

The boy was stubborn, and would not answer, but 
his little companion replied : 

‘*His name is Charley Hollister, sir.” 

“It ds she; and we have met again at last, but under 
what terrible circumstances! Oh, what a frightfal, 
frightful death for her to die!" 

e spoke truly. It was a frightfal death, for the 
Woman had died of starvation! Starvation in the 


| “she is, poor crayther! 


retting crazy!" | 
| great candor—‘“I'd rather 
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midst of plenty! Eager to appease the frightful crav- 
ings of hunger, she had seized the loaf and torn from 
it a mouthful, but even as she essayed to masticate it 
the fatal reaction took place, death seized her in the 
effort, and she who had once tasted the sweets of afilu- 
ence now sat there the = — want, a stiffened 
orpse, grim, gaunt, and ghastly ; f 
A ‘Coatiie = ek at the enildren, who in their great 


An inquest was held upon the body of a wretched 
and—except by the weeping boy she had left behind 
her—apparently unknown woman ; the coroner's jury, 


| composed of men who had suddenly been taken from 


their business and forced into the service, had prompt- 
ly, and without striving very hard to tind out who or 


| what she was, returned a verdict that Mary Hollister, 


the unknown woman aforesaid, had come to her death 
by starvation; a wealthy and exemplary citizen had 


seen the poor victim of cruel want decently laid to | 


rest in Greenwood Cemetery, all the expenses attend- 
ing the funeral having been paid out of his own pocket 
—and four persons had assembic‘ in the room adjoin- 
ing the one in which Mary Hollister died, to talk over 
the sad event. These were Charles Hollister, the son 
of the deceased woman; the little girl, Maggie; Mrs. 
Bridget Mullins, a washerwoman of unmistakably 
Celtic origin; and Mr. Philip Ferry, known in the 
neighborhood as “ Phil, the Philosopher.” 

“And so the fine gentleman has offered to find a 
place for you, has he, Earley, dear ?” asked the widow, 
addressing the deceased woman's son. ; 

The poor boy, who, absorbed in his deep grief, sat in 
an out-of-the-way corner, did not hear her, and little 
Maggie once more became his .“* 

“Don't speak to him now, Mrs. Mullins: please 
don't,” pleaded the little creature; “he feels so bad 
he don’t want to talk. I know all about it, and I'll 
answer your questions, Mr. Seymour has offered to 
find a place for Charley—I heard him.” 

The conversation was interrupted | a knock at the 
door, which was opened by Mrs. Mullins, and a tall, 
bilious-looking man, of a sinister expression of coun- 
tenance, wriggled his way into the room. 

“Eels!” whispered the philosopher, musingly, as 
soon as his eyes fell upon the new-comer; “I can see 
‘em sticking out all over. Slippery and tricky—twist 
himself into any shape he pleases, and adroitly make 
his escape through the smallest kind of a hole. Every 
hair on his head—to be sure there isn’t many of them 
—is an eel; and if an eel’s eye was magnified to the 
size of his with a proper lens, I'll venture to say you 
couldn't tell one from the other !” 

The individual concerning whom Phil Ferry thus 
soliloquized looked sharply around at the group for a 
moment or two without speaking, and then, turning 
his gaze toward the widow, he said: 

“So she’s gone at last, eh ?” 

“She is, Docther McNab,” replied Mrs. Mullins, 
Heaven rest her sow! !" 

“And the boy—what will become of him now?” 
asked the man, while a greedy look lighted up his 
dull, gray eyes. ‘I hear that a rich man, a Mr. Sey- 
mour, has offered to take charge ofhim. Is that so?” 

“T believe it is,” answered Mre. Mullins, ** but divil 


; 2 much mesilf knows abontit. But don’t throuble the 


bo. —— little filly, the thribulashin is keen on him! 
Ask Maggie—she knows.” 
“Oh, yes, Maggie! My dear little Maggie!" ex- 


approached the child ; “she will tell me all about it. 
She will come and live with me now, I guess. She 
won't want to stay here after they take away her play- 
mate! Won't you come with me, Maggie?” 

** No, I won't !" exclaimed the child, with a shudder, 
and at the same time she crept close to Mrs. Mullins, 


as though she feared the doctor might seize her forc- 


| ibly and bear her off. 


“And why not, my little dear?" asked the doctor, 
with great blandnesa. 

* Because I don't like you,” replied the child, with 
‘o and live in that dark 
dungeon where my father died than to go home with 
you. I’m afraid of you!" 


doctor, appealingly. ‘* That is really hard. 


many fits of sickness without charging him one cent, 


and now, when I want to continue my kindness by | 
I dare | 


giving her a home, she won't come near me. 
say the boy is just like her. I attended his mother 


recompense save a few trinkets, and I don't suppose 
he has any more gratitude than Maggie has. Will yon 
come and learn to be a doctor, Charley ?” he continued, 
addressing the boy. 

‘*No, not with you,” sententiously answered the 


grief-stricken youth, turning his tear-swollen eyes | 


upon the questioner. 

“No,” said Maggie, * Charley and I will go together. 
Wherever he goes I will go. If Mr. Seymour takes 
him, I will beg Mrs. Seymour to take me.” 

Dr. McNab had reasons for feeling interested 
in the children, and what those reasons were will ap- 
pear in the course of our story. 

It wag ome morning about a week after the events 
just narrated took place that Mr. and Mrs. Seymour 


| sat at the breakfast-table, the gentleman reading the 
| morning paper and sipping his coffee by turns, while 


the lady remained silent, apparently in deep thought 
about something. 
At length, throwing down his paper, and emptying 
his cup at a draught, Mr. Seymour said, with a sigh: 
“TI never take up a paper of late, my dear, that I do 
not come across the details of some horrible case of 


“T have noticed, Andrew,” said Mrs. Seymour. 
‘that of late you seem more than usually interestec 
in the sufferings of the poor, My attention, too, has 
been much attracted to such cases since I heard of 
your praiseworthy action in reference to that unfortu- 
nate woman who died of starvation. Although I must 
admit that your conduct was commendable, I can not 
understand why you have taken such an interest in 
her orphan boy. After superintending the funeral, 
and paying all the expenses, you bring two destitute 
children here to your own home, one of them the un- 
fortunate woman's son.” 

Mrs, Seymour paused, in order to give her husband 
an bes wv her ye | to say something in explanation, but 
he remained silent, and she continued : 

“And another singular phase of this most singular 


| matter is, that you seem less inclined to converse 


about the boy than you do about the girl. Without 
any inquiry upon my part, you told me all you knew 
about the girl, but when I ventured to question you 
concerning the boy, you evinced a palpable disinclina- 
tion to converse on the subject, and would not give 
me the slightest satisfaction.” 

‘Well, my dear," said Mr. Seymour, apparently with 
great reluctance, “‘it is true that I have all along tried 
to avoid this subject, but, as you force me to it, I will 
admit that there is a mystery about the boy and his 
mother—a mystery which I have reasons of my own 
for not wishing to rere and which could advantage 
you nothing, even if I should do so. Let me implore 
rm then, as you value our domestic quiet, not to al- 

ude to the subject again. The boy will be out of the 


house shortly, and, after he is gone, Jet us cease to talk | 
I spoke to an employing silversmith | 


of the past. 
about him yesterday, Mr. Barak Jeffries, and Charley 
is to be placed in his care to-morrow. Bu. how about 
your little protégé, Maggie? Have you found a place 
for her yet, or do you mean to adopt her?" 

“T would willingly adopt her,” replied Mrs. Sey- 
mour, who saw at once that it would be useless to at- 


| tempt to penetrate her husband's secret, and who as- 
| sumed a gatisfaction she by no means felt, “if I could 


reconcile such a course with my conscience ; but I fear 
Iam growing too fond of her, and we should not place 
our affections upon things of this earth. The fact that 
our Heavenly Father has never blessed us with chil- 
dren is the best proof that he intended I should devote 
myself entirely to his service. She is a sweet child, 
and I am ha) — having been able to pluck her as a 
brand from the urning (this was a favorite expression 
with the lady), but 1 can not make up my mind to as- 








“Now that is hard, isn't it, Mrs. Mullins?” said the ; 
I attend- | 
| ed that little girl's father sete one all through his | 








sume the entire care of her, and so I think I will per- 
mit a Mrs, Dockett, who has made application to our 
Society for a little girl to adopt, to take her. She 
seems a very pious kind of woman, and has promised 
to bring Maggie up in the faith.” 

Poor Maggie! she little knew the fate that awaited 
her, And had Mrs. Seymour been aware of it, her 
philanthropic heart would have thrilled with horror. 
and she would as soon have thought of placing the 
helpless little one in the keeping of a wild beast. 

An hour later, after Mr. Seymour had left the house, 
to attend to business, Mrs, Dockett made her appear- 
ance, wishing to consult with Mrs. Seymour about 
taking charge of Maggie. 

“ How old did you say she was?” asked Mrs. Dock- 
ett, after some preliminary observations had passed 
between herself and Mrs. angunewe. 

‘It is impossible to say, exactly,” replied the latter 
lady, “for the child does not know her age. I should 


| suppose her, however, to be about nine years old.” 


“The dear child!” exclaimed Mrs. 
fervor ; “and what is her name, mem ?" 

“Of that we are also ignorant,” answered Mrs. Sey- 
mour—“ she is a poor little waif, of whose history we 
have been able to learn but little. About three years 
ago her father, a besotted creature, who was not fil to 
have the charge of a dog, much less a tender child, 
hired a room in the house from which we took her. 
He died miserably in prison, not long afterward, of 
delirium tremens, and from that time till we found her 
the little unfortunate picked up her living by running 
errands for the tenants. Maggie js the only name by 
which she is at present known." 3 

“The poor darlin’, unfortnit little soul !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dockett, applying her handkerchief to her eyes. 
“Oh, Mrs. Seymour, T most have that child! I feel 
like I could eat her up now without even seein’ of her. 
I wanted to get some poor little waif, as you call it, 
without no father or mother, or any friends to care for 
it, and I'm so glad I applied to your blessed, heavenly 
Society, you don’t know |” 

Had Mrs. Dockett known how inextricably inter- 
woven was the past history of that little unfortunate 
with her own, she would not have been so perfectly 
self-possessed as she contemplated taking charge of 
her. But she did not know it, and she was happy in 
her ignorance. 

** You will treat her in all respects as if she were my 
child, and I had placed her with you to board, wil! 

ou?” asked Mrs. Seymour, delighted with the flatter- 
ng allusion which had been made to the Society. 

Mrs, Dockett looked up toward Heaven, as | 
— the Sacred Hosts to witness her sincerity, then 
wiped her eyes energetically, she sighed heavily, and 
then said emphatically: 

“Won't I, though ?” 

* And you will bring her up in the faith ?” eontinued 


ockett, with 


| Mrs. Seymour; “you will ue ee her to re- 


nounce the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful lusts ofthe flesh. You will see to it 
that she listens only to sound doctrine ?” 

‘“Mrs. Seymour,” responded Mrs. Dockett, half re- 

proachfully, but ecstatically, ‘if 1 thought there was 
one hair in my head that wasn't Episcopal, I'd have 
my head shaved clean on purpose to get rid of that 
one, and wear a horrid cap for the rest of my days !” 
_ Mrs. Seymour wanted no farther proof of ber vis- 
itor’s fitness for any work which she might be called 
upon to do after she had given such powerful evidence 
of “the faith that was in her,” and so “the second 
waif” was furnished with a mother. 

The next morning, when the children met each 
other jn the kitchen, the eyes of both were red with 
weeping. 


—— Bppore it is,” replied the little creature, deject- 
ai “but I never thought of parting from you, 
Charley.” 

‘‘ Never mind,” said the boy, hopefully, and a bright 
smile overspread his fine features as he spoke, ‘‘ we 
shall see each other often. Mr. Seymour has promised 
me that already. He has told me where Mrs. Dockett 
lives on Long Island, and, if I work smart, perhaps | 
shall be allowed to visit you every week. Who 
knows!” 

“‘Oh, if I was only sure of that!” exclaimed the 
child, joyfully. 

* Besides," continued the boy, energetically, ‘I am 
to learn a good trade, and I am to have plenty of over- 
work, Who can tell how much I may be able to save 
up? Why, I might be able to pay your board and buy 
clothes for you in a little while, and then you could 
come and live in the city where I could see you every 
= Only think of that, Maggie !" 

oor children! their happy anticipations were but 
short-lived! They had always been familiar with 
— but there was a “deeper deep” of wretched- 
ness for them still! 

_Mr. Seymour had placed Charles Hollister with the 
silversmith for a fortnight on trial, at the end of which 
time, if all parties were satisfied, he was to be duly 
spycentinns but the boy had not been under the 
charge of his employer a week before he discovered 
that there was somethin 
though the latter tried 
parent-like and amiable. 

Among the apprentices who operated in the “ bee- 
hive,” as the shop was termed by Mr. Jeffries, was a 
meee, pee eee, consumptive-looking boy, about the 
age of Charles Hollister, who at once attracted the at- 
tention and excited the commiseration of the newly- 
entered apprentice, who felt a secret satisfaction when 
he was informed that the boy in question, whose name 
was Richard Manners, was to be his room-mate. The 
two boys became fast friends the very first night that 
they slept together, and they grew more and more st- 
tached to each other as their intimacy became closer. 

he first effort of the new apprentice, naturs!|y 
enough, was to gather from his companion some id a 
of his employer and his fellow-apprentices; but, 
strangely enough, the boy would never aliow himself 
to be drawn into a conversation on that subject. He 
would talk freely enough on any other theme, but the 
moment the shop was mentioned he was dumb; nor 
could all the ingenuity of young Hollister put him off 
his guard. 

_It was the alow before the one upon which the proba- 
tionary fortnight of the new apprentice would expire, 
and he and his room-mate had retired to their room. 

Hollister was the first to throw his clothes off and 
jump into bed, and as he lay there watching his room- 
mate he could not help noticing the look of painfal 
anxiety which rested upon the features of the latter. 
The boy was never at any time disposed to be mirth- 
ful, but now his face wore a look which plainly spoke 
of some especial source of regret, and before getting 
into bed, he, contrary to his usual custom, carefully 
looked under it and around the room, and finally he 
opened the bed-room door, and looked out into the 


entry. 

x What's the matter, Dick ?” said Hollister, when the 
former had at length stretched himself out at his side. 
“You ain’t afraid of burglars, are you?” 

“No,” replied the boy, in a whisper; ‘‘ wuss’en 


at. 

‘* What is it, then ?” asked Hollister. ‘* Come, speak 
out; don't be alarmed !” . 

“‘Hush-h-h !” whispered the boy, trembiing as he 
spoke; “don't speak so loud—he might hear you.” 

“And who is he?” asked Hollister, without altering 
his tone. © 

**T won't talk to you, Charley,” replied the boy, in a 
whisper so low ag to be almost inaudible, “if you 
don't speak lower. I know he is around some where, 
and I tell yon be will hear you.” 

“* Well, then,” whispered Hollister, who, willing to 
gratify the lad, bonnets his voice down to the lowest 

itch, “I will speak low; and now tell me who is that 

ou are so much afraid of?” 

“The Boss !" replied the boy, in a frightened tone ; 
rt you'd be afraid, too, if you knew fim as well as 

do.” 

“Well, I don't like him very much myself, Dick,” 
replied Hollister; **but I don’t see any thing in him 


wrong about the man, al- 
ard to appear excessively 
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to be frightened at, and I don't see as we’ve much to 
complain about. He uses us pretty weil. We've got 
plenty to eat, and to drink, and to wear, and don't have 
to work very hard.” 

‘*Oh, yes,” whispered Dick, significantly, “that's 
‘cos he’s got a new boy on trial. re allera do have a 
high old time whenever a new boy comes; but we 
have to pay up for it afterward. It seems to me al- 
most as if you were my brother, Charley, and I will 
say this much to you, if I die for it—don't you be bound 
tu him!" 

‘*What are you whispering about there, Richard?” 
broke in the shrill voice of the king-bee from the entry 
outside; “ I am afraid I will have to curtail your sleep- 
ing hours; you've got too much time for sleeping— 
you have !” 

‘*T knew he was around !" whispered the little un- 
fortunate. “Oh, won't I catch it for this" And 
turning his back to his companion, he refused to say 
another word. 

The boy's warning was not without its effect upon 
the mind of young Hollister; but, having once re- 
solved upon his course of action, he was not easily to 
be swerved therefrom ; and before closing his eyes in 
sleep he determined to carry out his original purpose, 
let what would happen wich he subsequently did ; 
but he ha¢ not been an indentured apprentice forty- 
eight hours when he bitterly regretted not having 
taken his little room-mate's advice. 

From the moment the documents were signed which 
ylaced Charles Hollister beneath the entire control of 
Mr. Jeffries fur seven years, the demeanor of the latter 
toward his apprentices underwent so complete a 
change that the newly-bound lad, although prepared 
to witness something of the kind from whet Dick 
Manners had said, was greatly astonished. Ignorant 
of the world, and ey mf artless and honest him- 
self, he never imagined that any one could exercise 
such perfect hypocrisy. During the whole fortnight 
while he was on trial he had noticed that the boys 
were treated with great consideration. All this was 
changed, however, as soon as the neophyte became a 
full-fledged “‘bee”—then tasks were imposed upon 
the ill-starred apprentices the completion of which 
took them from twelve to sixteen hours per day, and 
they were compelled to submit daily to a thousand 
harrowing ——— of injustice which were calculated 
to wound t e pride and lacerate the feelings of any 
boy possessing the slightest _— 

It was on the morning of the second day of young 
flollister's apprenticeship, and he was busily employed 
at the side of Dick Manners, under whose tuition he 
had temporarily been placed, when Mr. Barak Jeffries 
entered the “ bee-hive,” and, as was his wont, began 
the exercise of his daily tortures. Walking from one 
to another of his apprentices, he bestowed upon each 
as he passed along some biting innuendo or soul-cutting 
remark which admitted of no reply, till at length he 
stood behind Dick Manners, who felt his presence al- 
though he did not see him, and who shuddered as he 
continued his work without looking up. 

** Richard !" squeaked the immaculate proprietor of 
the ** bee-hive.” 

At the sound of his voice both boys looked np, and 
Hollister noticed that the tyran} held in his hand a 
rawhide, which till then he had kept concealed be- 
hind him. 

** Richard !” repeated Jeffries, ‘‘ you did not finish 
soldering them ‘ere thimbles last night.” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, apprehensively ; “ if you 
please, sir, I couldn't.” 

*“ Conldn't !” exclaimed Mr. Jeffries, assaming a look 
of offended dignity, ‘couldn't, sir? Do you mean to 
tell me to my face that I have imposed a task upon 
one of my boys which he couldn't perform? I am 
grieved, I rarely am grieved, Richard Manners, to find 
that you are sich a hard case—sich a very hard case— 
in spite of all my talkin’ to you, and advisin’ of you, 
and persuadin’ of you to do better. I can't allow sich 
conduct in my ‘ bee-hive,’ sir; and although I am 
ready to shed tears when I think of doin‘ of it, I shall 
have to punish you severely again. It’s very tryin’ to 
a man of my sensibilities, but I shall have to do it ; I 
can't help myself; it’s a dooty wot I owe to you and 
your mother, and to myself!” 

He took the poor trembling lad by the shoulder, as 
he spoke, and elevated his whip in the air; but before 
he had struck a blow, Hollister, who was at first ren- 
dered dumb by surprise, exclaimed, imploringly : 

**Oh, don’t whip him, Mr. Jeffries! Please don't, 
sir! I know he tried his best to finish his stint, for it 
was three o'clock this morning before he got to bed. 
Besides, sir, he’s sick. He couldn't get to sleep for 
coughing for an hour after he laid down |” 

Mr. Jeffries dropped his uplifted arm, and stood 
gazing at the new apprentice with a look of perfect 
umazement. 

“Is it possible that I can be in my right senses?” 
he exclaimed, at length. ‘Have I acted as principal 
of the ‘ bee-hive’ up to this late day to have a fresh- 
made apprentice a-givin’ of me advice? Master Hol- 
lister, you have committed a very grave offense, sir— 
a offense, sir, which nothin’ but your ignorance of my 
rules and regulations could induce me to overlook. I 
will forgive you this time, sir, but look out in futur’ 
how you ventur’ to speak afore you're spoken to. As 
for this "ere boy, I can’t forgive him—I wish I conld— 
I shall have to give him some wholesome punishment 
and I shall, also, much against my wishes, be oblige 
to report his outrageous conduct to his mother !" 

This last sentence was one of Mr. Barak Jeffries's 
master-strokes in the exercise of torture. It pierced 
like a sharp knife the heart of the boy, and the flend 
knew it would when he uttered it. Mrs. Manners, the 
boy's mother, was a widow, and he was her only son 
—the child of her old age. She idolized him, almost, 
and before she apprenticed him to the monster of the 
* bee-hive ” she fondly hoped that he would grow up 
respected by his fellow-men and a blessing to her—the 
— of her heart and the staff of her declining years. 

jut all such happy anticipations were crushed as soon 
as communication was established between herself 
and Barak Jeffries, who pictured her poor boy as a 
very monster of disobedience and ingratitude—a juve- 
nile fiend, in whose character it would be hard to dis- 
cover one redeeming trait. : 

The poor woman did not wish to believe these terri- 
ble stories; but when they came from a man of such 
unquestionable respectability as Barak Jeffries—a man 
who dwelt upon her son's shortcomings with apparent 
reluctance, how could she refrain from conjuring him, 
by the memory of his dead father, not to add the sin 
of falsehood to his other misdeeds by denying the 
charges which were alleged against him? 

Oh, how many tender hearts have been broken, and 
how many sterner ones rendered callous and dead to 
all feeling by the devilish skill of a Barak Jeffries ? 
How many thieves, and assassins, and desperate ruf- 
fians have received the beut of their dispositions from 
such establishments as the “ bee-hive ?” 

No < of pain esca the lips of Richard Manners 
as the flend who held him in his grip proceeded to 
ehower upon him a succession of heavy blows. He did 
not strive to get away, although the assault increased 
in violence with his passiveness, and the vital fluid 
stained his shirt as the instrument of torture lacerated 
his flesh, for his heart was bleeding too, and the pain 
Ww ~ he felt there was greater than even his physical 
suffering. 

He was thinking of his mother, and of the punish- 
ment, so oft repeated, which his cruel tyrant had 
threatened to inflict upon her. But there was one who 
felt every blow which descended upon the back of the 
helpless boy as keenly as though it had been inflicted 
upon himself. Of a just and generous, but impetuous 
and flery nature, his young spirit chafed under such 
an exhibition of manifest craelt and injustice. Tract- 
able and mild to a degree ander the power of kind- 
ness, he was a very demon when excited by wrong 
and oppression. A boy in years, he was at heart a 
man, and fear had no part in his composition. 

From the moment that Barak Jeffries struck the 
first blow, he had dropped his tools, and stood look- 
iug on like one suddenly stricken dumb by sur- 
prise. As the punishment progressed, however, his 
dark eyes assumed an expression of ferocity, his broad 
chest rose and fell with the tumultuons passion which 
agitated it, the large veins upon his neck and forehead 
swelled nearly to bursting, and at lengtb, suddenly 








rushing at Jeffries, he jerked the whip from his hand, 
threw it to the farthest corner of the room, and, in a 
voice husky with emotion, shrieked out : 

“ Stop !'and seizing a large hammer, the boy wield- 
ed it aloft and aimed a wicked blow at the head of his 
master. 

(The continuation of this truthful and 
deeply-interesting narrative will be found 
in a serial story, entitled “MAGGIE THE 
CHARITY CHILD,” published in No. 17 
of thee NEW YORK WEEELY, NOW 
READY. The NEW YORK WEEKLY is 
beautifully illustrated, and contains forty 
long columns of closelv-printed reading- 
matter making thee NEW YORK WEEE- 
LY ine best tory and sketch paper pub- 
lished. The New York Weekly is for 
sale by every News Agent throughout 
the Union and Canadas.) 
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durable. Makes the Elastic chain stitch, and adapted 
for all kinds of plain sewing. Any child can operate it. 
An elegant gift. Testimonials daily. Sent in perfect 
order on receipt of price, $8. Address INDUSTRY 
SEWING MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H 


GUNS, REVOLVERS, &e. 


OUBLE-Barrel Shot-Guns, $9 to $50; Single Shot- 

Guns, Men's and Boys’, $3 50 to $20; Musket Shot- 
Guns, using small caps, warranted to shoot shot close 
and kill at 60 yards, #2 50; Fine Sporting Rifles, any 
size, $12 to $45. Pocket and Belt Revolvers, all sizes, 
$5 to $20. Wanrter.—Second-hand Army or Navy 
Rifles, Carbines, Revolvers, &c. For price catalogue 
send stamp to the GREAT WESTERN GUN WORK 8, 
Prirresvres, Pa. Liberal discount to Agents, Dealers, 
or Clubs. Terms C. 0. D. 


PROTECT YOUR LIFE AND PROPERTY WITH A 


FIRE EXTINGUISHE 


Send for Circular. U. 8. FIRE EX. CO., 8 Dey St, N. ¥. 



















GENTS WANTED in every town to sell the cele- 
brated Clipper Mowers and Reapers—lightest draft 
and most durable machines made. Send for cireular. 
Curerer Mower & Rearer Co., 12 Cliff St., New York. 








AK & MONTH. 10 AGENTS. 4Q 
$ 9 4 *) New and useful articles. Address 
JOHN J. HOWARD & CO., Alfred, Me, 








LICENSED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


AUTHORITY. 
S.C. THOMPSON & CO’S 


GREAT 


One Dollar Sale of 


Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens,Cottons, 
FANCY GOODS, Albums, Bibles, Sil- 
ver-Plated Ware,Cutlery,Leather 
and German Goods of every 
description, &c. 

These articles to be sold at the uniform.price of 
ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
and not to be paid for until you know what yon are 
to receive. 

The most popular and economical method of doing 
business in the country. 

The goods we have for sale are described on printed 
slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of 10 
cents each, to pay fur postage, printing, &c. Itis then 
at the option of holders whether they will send one 
dollar for the article or not, 

By Parronizine 1u1s Sang you have a chance to 
exchange your —— shoi 
on the printed slip not be desired. 

The Smallest Article sold for ONE DOL- 
LAR can be exchanged for Silver- 
Plated, Five - Bottled Revolving 
Castor, or your Choice ofa large 
Variety of other Articles 

upon Exchange List, 
comprising over 260 useful articles, not one of which 
could be bought at any retail country store for nearly 
double the amount, 
TERMS TO AGENTS. 
We send as commission to Agents: 


For a Club of Thirty, and $3 00, 
one of the following articles: 20 yards Cotton, Lady's 
Fancy Square Woo! Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Accor- 
deon, Set of Steel-Bladed Knives and Forks, Violin and 
Bow, Fancy Dress-Pattern, Pair Lady's extra qualit 
Cloth Boots, one dozen large size Linen Towels, Al- 
hambra Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Clock, White 
Wool Blanket, 15 yards best quality Print, 12 yards 
Delaine, one dozen Linen Dinner Napkins, &c. 
For a Club of Sixty, and $6 00, 

one of the following articles: 42 yards Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Quilts, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards donuble- 
width Waterproof Cloaking, Lady's Double Wool 
Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Alpacca Dress - Pattern, En- 
rraved Silver-Plated, Six-Bottled Revolving Castor, 
Set of Ivory-Handled Knives, with Silver- Plated 
Forks, Pair of All-Wool Blankets, Pair of Alhambra 

uilts, 30 yards Print or a Marseilles Quilt, Double 
Eight-Keyed Accordeon, Webster's National Pictorial 
Dictionary (600 engravings, 900 pages), 345 yards Doe- 
skin for suit, &c. 

For a Club of One Hundred, and $10 00, 
65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cassimere Coat, Pants, and 
Vest Pattern (extra quality), Pair splendid Rose Blank- 
eis, Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, 25 yards Hemp 
Carpeting, splendid Violin and Bow, splendid Alpacca 
Dress-Pattern, Silver Hunting-Cased Watch, Single. 
Barrel Shot-Gun, Sharp's Revolver, one Pair fine Dam- 





ask Table-Covers, with one dozen Dinner Napkins to | 


match, Worcester's Illustrated Unabridged Diction- 
ary (1800 pages), &c. 
te2~ For additional list of commissions see circular. 
Commissions For Larerr Civns in Prororrion. 


Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from one upward. 
Make your letters short and plain as possible. 


TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE OF THIS: 


&2> Be SURE and send Money in ALL CASES 
by REGISTERED LETTER, which can be sent 
from any Post-Office. 

This way of sending money is preferred to any other 
method whatever. 

We can not be responsible for money lost, unless 
some precautions are taken to insure its safety. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
Send your address in full, Town, County, and State. 


8, C. THOMPSON CO., 
136 FEDERAL STREET. 


PANION.—New Edition, Revised, Enlarged. 
20 new Recipes added. Al}l about Hunting, Trapping, 
and Fishing, Tanning and Coloring Hides and Furs. 
10,000 sold in 12 weeks. Beware of imitations. A 
neat book, 64 PP» only 25 cents; 6 for $1 00, postpaid. 
Address HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, Re H 


$25 KNITTING MACHINE. 


\ ANTED !—Buyers and Sellers for the BICK- 

FORD FAMILY KNITTER, the most 
reliable invention for the household ever made. It 
knits 20,000 stitches a minute, runs back and forward, 
and sets up its own work. Parties are making from 


$3 to $5 per day at their homes, Onur new Book of In- | 


structions is plain and explicit. BICKFORD KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., 52 Bromfield St., Boston, Ms. 


\ TESTERN LANDS.—Choice lands for eale in But- | 


ler and Greenwood Counties, Southern Kansas. 
Low price, and on five years’ time. Military Land War- 
rants Bought and Sold. The Army Herald, with rou. 
particulars, Sent Free 10 avi. Address 
Wa. E. PRESTON, Banker, Creve ann, On10. 


i) 
TE) the Crry or Lanstne, the Capital of Michi- 
gan. For sale by A. WILKINS, Detroit, Mich. 








EVE USED NO DENTIFRICE, | 


it is ponaned, but if she had, she would probably 
have been inquisitive as to its materials. Her daugh- 
ters who use SOZODONT, and delight in it, are doubt- 
less anxidus to know what it is made of. To gratify 
their curiosity to some extent, it is announced that 
the principal beautifying ingredient is the bark of one 
of the most wonderful of ail trees, since the tree of 
knowledge, viz., the Soap-Tree of Chili, which re- 
moves from the finest woven fabrics every species 
of stain. 


MPLOYMENT that paye. For particulars, i 


address S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


DBazNEss, CATARRH, SCROFULA 
Specialty.—Cures legally guaranteed or money 
returned. By the Inventor of the Celebrated Patent 
Invisible Organic Vibrator for Incurable Deafness. 
Send 10c, for Treatise on Deafness, Catarrh, and Scrof- 
ula. Dr. T. H. STILWELL, 198 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
10 Beavtirct Prorocrarus sent on receipt of 10c. 
Address N. Y. PICTURE CO., No. 69 Wall St. 


9 ‘CENTS. — Now is the time to subscribe to 





live agente, selling 
my neve and valuable Geoention. _ Address 
J. AHEARN, 63 Second St., Baltimore, Md, 


the article mentioned , 


PER CENT. COUPON BONDS of | 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


| 
260 Greenwich St., corner Murray 
New York, 


IS OFFERING CHEAP, 


FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground; all grades 
to suit the palate and the pocket of the million; 15c., 
20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., 40c. ; leche, 50c. 

TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watcliumakers. Mr. 
Agnew spent three years in China, and knows exactly 
what teas are, and does not deal in damaged goods of 
any kind; consequently every pound of tea sold is 
warranted as represeuted, or the money returned. 

MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who ships him the 
choicest of the crop. 

RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Caroliua, 
who ship him the best head rice in market. 

FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiama, and St. Louis, best brands in market, from 
$7 to $16 per barrel. 

GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, ho- 
| tels, restaurants, boarding-houses, steamships and sail- 
| ing vessels is sold by Mr. Agnew, who is a live man, 
working 16, 18, and 20 hours every day for the last quar- 
ter ofa century. He is a steam-coach compared with 
the old fossilated grocers, who have been brought up 
in a soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, and now 
begin to flap their wings when gray-headed. Ina 
word, Agnew is as far ahead of the trade as Dexter is 
of the cart-horse when trotting. He is the man fox 
the people—quick as lightning and punctual ae time. 


VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 


MANUPACTURED BY 
S.N. BROWN & UO, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
They also make a prime article of Spokes and Hubs for 
light Carriage and Buggy Wheels. Send tor Price-List. 








ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, everywhere, male and femalo, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY BEWING MACHINE, This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quiit, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in @ most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for auy machine that will sew @ stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seem than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, end stil! the cloth canvot be pulled 
apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from g75to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
~hidk oovten that amount can be made, Address, 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., of 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties paiming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 
machine manufactoted. 


7 GENTS — To Sell the 
Price’ metican me Fring MAShIN 


ever invented, Will kaif 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address, AMENICAN KNITTING 
| MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louls, Mo, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the materia! accom 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 








Wa BY A MANUFACTURING CO.—Sales- 
men to travel and sell by sample a new line of 
oods. Remunerative and permanent situation. H.H. 
ICHARDS & Co., 413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


First-class, and fully licensed. Agenrs Wantep. For 
terms, address CHICOPEE 8. M. CO., Boston, Mase. 


$3000 Salary. { U.S. PIANO CO, N.Y. 








| H4 RPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published; 


I. 
William Hepworth Dixon. 
HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. Historic Studies iu 
the Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of 
the Tower. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


II 
Anthony Trollope. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGAT. Beautifally I'lve- 
trated. Part I. Svo, Paper, 30 cents. 


Ill. 
Charles Reade. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuartes Reape, Author of ** Love me Litile, Love 
me Long,” “‘ Never too Late to Mend,” &c. With 
Dlustrations. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
IV. 
| Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey. By Sir Samuven W. Baxer, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Albert N’Yanza Great Basiv of the 
Nile,” “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinie,” &c. 
Unabridged. With Ten Illustrations by Huard 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


V. 
Cc. W. Dilke. 
GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel in En- 
giich-epeaking Countries during 1866 and 1867. By 
‘MaRLes Wentworta Ditxr., With Maps and Illus- 


trations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


sa" Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt af the price, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


= EE - 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Tlarrrr’'s Macazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 400 
Harven's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Haerer's Magazine, Harree's Weexy, and Harprn's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxvy, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fry 
Scvusorivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Si4 
Copies for $20 00, without extragopy. 


| Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


—~ 
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GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 


it IN SOLID GOLD anv SILVER CASES ONLY, 

































a eS 


A. J. RETURNS TO HIS FIRST LOVE. 


A Prophetic Picture, drawn by Our Paid Prophet. 





™!\ ( ahd . 
HH) AK ds AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 
raf i | ~ ‘ \\ Silver Hunting Watches. .......... - $18 
Lil (ti il N rm -— Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases... $80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size... . . $70 
Mma Mm Every Watch warranted by ial certificate from the 


Mt | American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 
H| es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 












IR oa livery, and give the purchaser the privilege to open the 
2uSS f examine the Watch before paying, and any 
Vatch that does not give satisfaction may be ex- 


changed or the money will be refunded, Every one is re- 
quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 
explains the cent kinds with prices of each. 
ease state that you saw this in Harper's Weekly. % 
Address in full, or ¥ : 
HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 
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These watches are by far the best made in this 
country, and warranted to satisfy the most exact- 
ing demand for beauty, finish, and accuracy. 


_ For Sale by all Leading Jewelers. 


HITCHCOCKH’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Printed on heavy music-paper, 4 pages, colored titles. 
Music and Words. Mailed for 5 cts. each, or the whole 














GORHAM MFG. CO. 


Sterling Silver Ware, 


Fine Electro-Plated Ware, 


of the following trade-marks: 


Trade-Mark _ Trade-Mark 
+ 


for sa | aN for 
Silver, By DBD opty 0, Electro-Plate. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
' Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 


[HE GORHAM WARE may be obtained 
of ADAMS, CHANDLER, & CO., 


No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York. 


WOODWARD’S 
WATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 


A practical work, 
just “published, con- 
taining 1000 Designs, 
Plans, and Details to 
Working Scale of 

: Country, Suburban, 
and Village Houses, with specifications and estimate of 
cost. Quarto. PRICE Twelve Dollars, postpaid. 


’ U 150 Designs, $1 50, postpaid. 
WOODWARD 5 ( Gro, E. Woopwarp, Architect, 


COUNTRY a ut Broadway, Lar York. 
Send stamp for catalogue of all 
HOMES. 


new books on Architecture. 
ELGIN WATCHES 
© 
CAUTION.—The public are respectfully cautioned 
against purchasing our watches, or watches rvrrort- 
ma to be of our make, of parties who advertise to 
send them “C.0.D." We have no connection with 
such houses, and do not furnish our goods to any 
house for that purpose. The excellence and good re- 
mute of the real Eres Watcues have caused several 
Soaet m and Amertoan Watcu Companies to make 
INFERIOR IMITATIONS With the same or similar trade- 
marks as ours, Avorp att parties who apverrisE 
to send our goods C.0.D.," no matter whom. To 
ret the real Er.ais Wartones purchase only of dealers 
in your vicinity or elsewhere whom you know to b 
honorable. 
THE NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 


Every, Inirnors. 








£150,000,000 
Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry, 
commencing 1600. Fee to search for any name, $2. 
Gon & Co., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, England. 





Guardian Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 
No. 102 Broadway, New York. 


Assets - - $1,500,000. 


All Approved Forms of Insurance Issued. 


All Policies Non-forfeitable by 
their Terms. 


Liberal Modes for the Payment of 
Premiums, 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


The Entire Profits of the Company 
Divided Equitably among 
the Insured. 


DIRECTORS: 


HON. JOHN A. DIX, HON. JAMES HARPER, 
WM. WILKENS, JULIUS H. PRATT, 
JOHN J. CRANE, 

WM. T. HOOKER, 

WM. M. VERMILYE, 
CHAS. G. ROCKWOOD, 
HON. GEO. OPDYKE, 
MINOT C. MORGAN, 
THOMAS RIGNEY, 


. T. HOPE, 
JOHN H. SHERWOOD, 
WALTON H. PECKHAM, 
BENJ. B. SHERMAN, EDWARD H. WRIGHT, 
AARON ARNOLD, GEO. W. FARLEE, 
RICHARD H. BOWNE, WM. L. COGSWELL, 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT. 


WALTON H. PECKHAM, President. 
HENRY V. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
LUCIUS McADAM, Actuary. 
W. E. VERMILYE, M.D., Med. Ex. 


D. T. MACFARLAN, General Agent. 
Agents <_< Wanted. 


FOUNTAIN PENS-—S styles. 12 pens, 35 cts.; one 
gross, $2; Goin Pen, 16 carats, $1 60. One dip writes 
8% pages. Sells quick. 
pen-holder combined, 30 cts, ; 


Our agents make $60 per week. Address Morse 


Fountain Pen Co., 413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 








Stems. 





having the largest surface to show color. 
Straight and London Bend. 


ADDRESS TO SMOKERS. 


In reply to the many inquiries made daily in regard to Meerschaum 
Pipes, we wish to state that we recommend, especially for home and office 
use, the plain Hungarian and Egg Bowls, with Weichsel 
They hold the most tobacco, and are the most durable and 
practical ones, being the easiest to clean. 
For travelling and street smoking, we recommend the London 





Or the Hamburg Bowls, 


Being represented extensively throughout the country by our goods, we are desirons to have our Pipes— 
which are considered equaled by none—still more extensively used by those who relish a good smoke, and 


find Cigars too expensive. 


We will sell a No. 3 Pipe for $5, and charge 
higher: therefore No. 4 costs $6; No.8, $10; No. 13, $15, &c. 
In the price is included a Case and Stem. 


fair-sized ones; from No. 9 upward, large ones. 


Therefore we have reduced our prices to the following: 


$1_ additional for every number 
Pipes from No. 4 to No.8 are considered 


Nice Amber Mouthpieces for Weichsel Stems we are selling from $1 to $3 a piece. 

We send by Express to collect on delivery, amount and charges; but suggest that the amount be sent 
in Registered Letter or Post-Office Money Order in advance, to save consignee the express-return charges. 

Tn conclusion. we wish to state that we warrant all our goods (which we stamp with our name) to be real 
Amber, genuine Meerschaum, and to color, and will readily give every information in regard to it, based on 


thirty years’ experience in the trade, having received our r 
and we will ever uphold the fair fame we have acquired in the introduction of the MANUFAC- 


Europe: 


iploma in 1839 by the respective commissions in 


TURE OF GENUINE MEERSCHAUM GOODS into this country. 
We cut Pipes and Cigar-Holders of any shape or design, mount them, do repairing, boiling, and polishing. 


Also, Amber Work done. And, main of all, do not charge exorbitant p 


rices, For reference, we 


are in possession of commendations from thousands of our customers, representing all classes of society. 
POLLAK & SON, Manufacturers of Genuine Meerschaum Goods. 
Stores: 485 Broadway, near Broome, and 27 John St., 27, middle of the block. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR anp PRICE-LIST to LETTER BOX 5846. 





Eraser, pencil-sharpener, and | 
12 for $1 50, postpaid. | 





30 for $1 50. fs 
F U R N I T U R E . Be. 1. cneets Ae Eee 


‘** 2. Won't you Tell me why, Robin ? 


WARREN WARD & CO., ** 3. We'd better Bide a Wee. 
Nos. 75 & 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby. ‘4, Blue Eyes. 
E . a 5. Not for Joseph. 

Established 1850. Wholesale and Retail Manufac- “ 6. Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye. 
turers of the latest styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, “ 7. T really don't Think I shall Marry. 
DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESS- 8. Praise of Tears. 

ES, SPRING BEDS, &c., &c. Suitable for City and “ 9. Champagne Charlie. 
Country residences. “10, Skating Rink Polka. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. ** 11. Genevieve Waltz. 
** 12. Come hither, my Baby, my Darling. 





. The Danish Boy's Whistle. 

. Little Maggie May. 

. Maggie's Secret. 

. His Love Shines over All. (Sacred Song.) 
. The Old Cottage Clock. 

* 18. Silver Chimes. 

. The Rose of Erin. 

. Arm-in-Arm. (Polka Mazurka.) 
- She might not Suit your Fancy. 
. Riding down Broadway. 

. Waltzing down at Long Branch. 


Dr. JNO. V. BURTON'S 








Sa per box, post f - 24. = A Lave Sees. 
* 25. The Passing Bell. 
E008, 08, EH © 96. Take Back the Heart. 
re 27. | the pane Hero Comes. 
he pes . 28. There's a Charm in Spring. 
c7/Caution.—Beware of humbug imitath “99. Up in a Balloon. * 








(Zrademark x Copyrighted.} 


ie 3-3 610d 8 oles 
ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


. Olympic Schottische. 

The above can be had at the music, book, and period- 
ical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. each, to the 
publisher. Other choice selections will rapidly follow. 
Agents wanted. BENJ.W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). ws 
IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 

HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 








13,000, nowinuse. 
|BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO. ILL. 


THE DOLLAR SUN. 
Chas. A. Dana's Paper. 





From the Scientific American 
of April 11, 1868. 

“The color of this metal 

closely resembles that of 15- 
carat gold, is more grateful to 
the eye, and its lustre bril- 
i liant,” &c., &c. 
When desired, these Watch- 
i es will be sent to any express 
office, and permission of ex- 
amination granted upon pay- 
ment of freight charges. 

Description of goods and 
n application. An inspection of 








The cheapest, neatest, and most readable of New 
York journals. Every body likes it. Three editions 
Datry, Semt-Werkty, and Werxty, at $6, $2, and 
$1 ayear. Full reports of markets, agriculture, and 
Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and A cOMPLETE 
story in every Weekly and Semi number. A presENT 
TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. Specimens free. Send for a 
copy, with premium list. 

I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher, New York. 


NEW MUSIC. 
VELOC SOR OALLP, PET SOc. 
ZLEGRA} j L—GERAUBS....0--ccccccces GG ¢ 7—TO MALE ann FEMALE 
Kitty McGee, 35c.; Tuz Haunting Tuovenr.. 40c. $20 A DAY AGEN TS—to introduce the 
You':t Sometimes Tuink or ME............... 30c. | BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
Live in My Heart anv Pay no Rent ......... 30c. | Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only Licensed 
Violin or Flute Arrangements, 5c. each. Music mailed, | Shuttle Machine in the market sold for less than $40. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapway, All others are infringements, and the seller and user 
2d door aboye 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. | are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full par- 
—---— = —---— ticulars free. Address 
BLUNT & CO., 179 Water St., N. Y. 


W. A. HENDERSON & co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
URVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


- WM. KNABE & CO, 
First Quality only. Ar Very Low Paices. 
Price-List Sent Free. 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
WILSON SHUTTLE SEWING 


PIANOS. 
ACHINES, Cheaper than all others, 


WHOLESALE DEPOT, 
Acrnts Wantev. Manufactured by 





metal sent free u 
my goods earnestly solicited. 
JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
44 Nassau Street, New York. 
For gale by all respectable dealers. 














650 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


J. BAUER & CO. 


GOLD WATCH CO., 


Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, 
finish, durability, and color (18 carat gold) a fac-simile 
of the mostrare and costly description of Gold Watches. 
They are manufactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's fine Swiss Movements, $10 and $15; 
Patent Levers, $20; Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham 
Patent Levers, $20 ; Chronometer Balance, $25. Elab- 
me - . orately engraved. Railroad Conductors, Engineers, Ex- 
- . ressmen—the most exacting of our customers—have 
thoroughly demonstrated the strength, durability, accuracy, and utility of our celebrated watches, and pro- 
pounce them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. Each ‘Watch warranted by special certificate from the 
Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, and to retain their color equal to gold. Magnificent Oroide 
Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. Clubs for Six Watches will receive an extra Watch free. Express Co's 
will exhibit the Watch, &c., when requested, on receipt of express charges both ways. Expressed end 
where, to be paid for on delivery, except orders from California, Far Western Territories, and bbe 9 whi 
must be accompanied with a Postal Money Order. Customers must pay all charges. The universal demand 
for our specialties have induced unprincipled persons to counterfeit our inimitable Watch with worthless 
metal watches that tarnish in a week, claiming for them the reputation of our Oroide Gold Watches. 


JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Co. 
Only Office in the United States, No. 78 NASSAU STREET, New York. 





Tue Witson Sewine Macuiye Co., Cleveland, O. 


GENUINE OROIDE 

















